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NATIONAL BOARD 
DROPS ARSON 
REWARD SYSTEM 


Adopts Energetic Plan For a Systema- 
tized Warfare to be Waged on 
Incendiarism 








ASKS GENERAL CO-OPERATION 


Headquarters of Activities to Be Lo- 
cated in Offices of National 
Board 





The decision of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters to do away with 
the obsolete system of offering rewards 
for the conviction of arsonists which ‘s 
to give way to a more definite and cen- 
tralized campaign in waging war upon 
these despicable criminals should have 
the heartiest co-operation of everybody 
in the insurance business, and every- 
body outside, too, who has the best in- 
terest of the civic community at heart. 
It is a move of the greatest importance 
which should have been consummated 
long ago, and is one more step in the 
National Board’s broadening and splen- 
did activities. 

Reward System Found Wanting 


The reward system has proven futile. 
There is too much red tape about it; too 
much machinery to be put into motion 
before results have been achieved; and 
moreover it has not stopped arson, al- 
though these rewards have been on hand 
to pay out for more than forty years. 
The situation is best described by one 
underwriter who says: . 

“We have been firing bird shot at 
these criminals, when what has been 
needed is a battery of big bore guns.” 


Hard to Convict Single Handed 

One reason for the prevalence of the 
arsonist has been a lack of cohesion in 
the forces which have fought him, An 
insurance company on the trail of an ar- 
sonist has usually had to work alone at 
considerable expense and great trouble 
in obtaining what is often the most diffi- 
cult evidence to get. It has not been 
easy to convince juries even after the 
evidence has been obtained, and often 
juries have been prejudiced because the 
complainant is a corporation. Many 
interests in the community have as 
much interest in the prosecution of a 
firebug as have the insurance companies 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 

















Established 1809 


North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States In surance Co. 


1866 





Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


of IOWA 
has entered CALIFORNIA and OREGON for the 


transaction of business and is establishing a 
PACIFIC COAST DIVISION in charge of a Field 
Supervisor with authority to act for the Home 
Office in agency matters. 


Negotiations for general agencies at PORT- 
LAND—SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES and 
for other parts of this field will be made with 
men of character and ability who apply to 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agencies, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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DRASTIC CHANGES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 
LAWS NEEDED 


Recent Scandals Arouse General Agents 
Who Intend Seeking Legislative 
Relief 








ADMINISTRATION OF DEPT. 





Deputy McCullough Denies Political 
Domination—Doubts If Expense 
Limitation Can Pass 





What has been the matter with the 
administration of insurance jin Penn- 
sylvania, the home of some of the 
strongest and best companies in life in- 
surance and the second largest State in 
the Union? 

Why has that State been regarded 
at various times by groups of insurance 
adventurers as easy picking in their 
operations? 

Why has it been possible so fre- 
quently of late for insurance, so well 
treated and respected elsewhere, to 
elbow other stories off the right hand 
column of the first page of the Phila- 
delphia and other newspapers? 

Does the trouble rest with the insur- 
ance laws of Pennsylvania or with the 
laxity in enforcing the laws? 

Will Go to Legislature 

Whatever the reason, insurance men 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh are 
aroused by the recent disclosures in 
that State as they never have been be- 
fore and they are determined that there 
shall be a radical reform. The legisla- 
ture opens on January Ist, and that there 
will be a number of measures intro- 
duced to protect the decent companies 
of Pennsylvania, to encourage the hon- 
est, hard-working agents, to drive out 
the financial jugglers and dishonest in- 
surance salesman is evident. Just 
what these bills will be is too early 
yet to state. 


The New Commissioner 

Insurance men see some improve- 
ment in the new commissioner, J. 
Denny O'Neil. He has been active 
since taking office in getting after sev- 
eral companies. For a period of years, 
the hand of politics has rested heavily 
on this department, and some of the 
commissioners have been old style 
politicians of the most criticised type, 
If it had not been for Samuel McCul- 
lough there is no telling what would 
have happened to the Pennsylvania De- 
partment. Mr. McCullough has been 
with the department for thirty-three 
years. He is a courteous, hard-work- 
ing, conscientious public official. Oft- 
times he has been in extremely difficult 
positions. He has been handicapped 
by lack of men. Until recently he had 
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to work with a set of insurance laws of 
the milk and water variety. Governors 
have come and gone, some of whom 
have paid altogether too much atten- 
tion to the Insurance Department after 
naming insurance commissioners. The 
only fault the general agents find with 
Mr. McCullough is that he has not 
shaken his mane and roared often 
enough. In other words, that he has 
occasionally lacked dynamic force and 
fire. His friends say that he has done 
the best he could under the circum- 
stances. 
Governor Tener 

A representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter who was in Harrisburg this 
week heard many stories which threw 
an interesting light on the situation in 
Pennsylvania. It is rumored, for in- 
stance, that a company which has been 
recently under fire, operated a year and 
a half without a license. The story is 
that pressure was brought to bear on 
Governor Tener to name a Pittsburgh 
politician for insurance commissioner. 
For certain reasons the man was not 
named, but the Governor desired to 
propitiate him and when the insurance 
company went to this politician and 
asked for favors they were granted by 
the Governor. The fact that one time 
this company refused to admit the In- 
surance Department to examine its 
books, in other words defied it, is one 
of the stories going around which 
brought one of the commissioners into 
contempt with insurance men and made 
them think that he was a nincompoop 
or a rubber stamp. 

The Actuary’s Office 

For some years Actuary Forster of 
the department had his office in Phila- 
delphia; a large number of companies 
heave their headquarters there, a con- 
venience for everybody. Governor 
Tener decided that the Actuary’s office 
should be removed to Harrisburg, 
where because of cramped space it was 
located in one of the legislative cham- 
bers. Before the legislature went into 
session it was necessary to move the 
supplies of the office, including a mil- 
lion or more index cards, to some other 
part of the building. This was care- 
lessly done by negro employes of the 
capitol, resulting in some important 
ecards being lost. When Tener went 
out of office, Forster pleaded to be per- 
mitted to remove the office to Philadel- 
phia, which was done. 

Effect of Scandals 

The scandals in the daily papers 
about the trouble of the American As- 
surance (which, by the way, is said to 
be solvent), the Pension Mutual Life 
and the Union Casualty Company af- 
fairs and the internal fight in the Home 
Life of America, have ‘made it much 
more difficult to sell insurance. It is 
particularly annoying to the Philadel- 
phia men who have waged a powerful 
campaign in Philadelphia papers, using 
the institutional advertising copy of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. These newspaper stories have 
a tendency to associate insurance with 
trickery and squabble in the minds of 
many people. The agent interviews a 
man, but instead of being able to pre- 
sent his proposition he must first make 
an explanation about the scandal in the 
morning paper. When the agent knows 
the case he can set the matter straight 
in a few minutes. If the prospect does 
not know the agent or the company 
and has little understanding of insur- 


ance he is apt to put everybody in the 
same boat. This is extremely unfor- 
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tunate in Pennsylvania where the first 
insurance company was formed, where 
there are a large number of good com- 
panies and where many of the general 
agents are unusually qualified and in- 
telligent. 

Board Contracts 


Agency competition has run against 
Many queer schemes, including the 
famous “Board Contracts” in which 
leading men in their communities are 
given a commission on all business 
written in their neighborhoods, simply 
for the use of their name and influence. 

Recently General Agent V. W. Ken- 
ney, of Harrisburg, who represents the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, went to a 
small city in his territory, wrote $14,000 
in small policies and when he returned 
some time later was greeted by a local 
doctor with this comment: “You're a 
piker. Two agents of another company 
were here after you left and cleaned 
up $200,000 worth of business.” 

They had sold an income policy al- 
leging to pay $50 a month, the premium 
of which was $50 a year. Investigating 
the matter Mr. Kenney found that the 
contract in reality guaranteed not more 
than $50 a month, that “not more than” 
was in very small type and the $50 a 
month was in very large type. 

E. R. Eckenrode, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Harrisburg, call- 
ing upon a prospect one day, was 
amazed to be greeted with the inquiry: 
“What is the matter with your com- 
pany?” He was then shown a clipping 
from a daily paper giving what pur- 
ported to be a long story about the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
In reality the article had reference to 


the Pension Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. This is a sample of what decent 
companies and general agents run up 
against in competition. While speak- 
ing of the Pension Mutual it would be 
rather interesting to know why it was 
permitted to use the name “mutual,” 
in view of the fact that it was a stock 
company. 
Charges $30,000 for Copyright 

When in Harrisburg The Eastern 
Underwriter heard a story of a life in- 
surance man who had copyrighted a 
policy which he claimed was his in- 
vention and charged his company $30,- 
000 for it. The features of the contract 
were already in use in other companies 
and it contained little originality. 

Another story heard was that a life 
insurance man obtained a very old 
charter and sold it to his company for 
$15,000. 


Differences Between Pennsylvania and 
New York Code 


Many general agents believe the New 
York Laws should be followed. Two 
essential differences between the New 
York and Pennsylvania Laws are as 
follows: 

1. Section 97 of the New York Law 
provides for limitation of expense, in- 
cluding limitation of.the number and 
amount of renewal commissions and 
collection fees that may be paid by 
domestic companies or foreign com- 
panies operating in New York State. 
No such provision is contained in the 
Pennsylvania Law. 

2. The minimum standard set by the 
New York Law, Section 84, for valua- 
tion of policies is the American Experi- 
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ence Table of 3% per. cent. interest, 
on the select and ultimate basis. The 
legal minimum basis on which policies 
may be valued in Pennsylvania is the 
American Experience Table, 3% per 
cent., on the preliminary term basis. 


Preliminary Term Basis 


It is pointed out that whatever else 
an insurance code may contain, if it 
makes -no provision for limitation of 
expense the way is left open for any 
number of improper practices. One of 
the leading insurance men in Philadel- 
phia said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“As you are well aware, there are in 
current use three methods of valuation 
of policies, namely: (1) the American 
Experience Table of Mortality, at 3% 
per cent. interest, on the full term 
basis; (2) the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, at 3% per cent. in- 
terest, on select and ultimate basis; 
(3) the American Experience Table of 
Mortality, at 3% per cent. interest, on 
preliminary term basis. New York has 
wisely pursued the middle course and 
adopted the select and ultimate method 
as its legal minimum standard for 
valuation of policies.” 

The Eastern Underwriter, however, 
understands that if any attempt is made 
to change from the preliminary term 
basis of valuation in Pennsylvania it 
will be fought by one group of com- 
panies in the State, who have con- 
siderable influence. 


Attitude of Deputy McCullough 


Samuel McCullough, seen by a rep- 
resentative of The Eastern Under- 
writer this week, discussed some of 
the criticisms that have been made on 
the laws and the department. Mr 
McCullough admits that the laws gov- 
erning fraternals are unsatisfactory. 
He says that they give the insurance 
commissioner no authority in any way. 
He has tried his best to remedy the 
condition and during the last four ses- 
sions of the legislature he endeavored 
to have a fraternal bill passed without 


success. At the recent meeting of in- 
surance commissioners in New York 
John T. Winship, commissioner of 


Michigan, made the statement that a 
fraternal order can get anything it 
wants from a legislature, a situation 
seeming to apply to Pennsylvania as 
well as other States. Until 1911 the 
insurance laws of Pennsylvania were 
more or less of a joke for such a great 
State. At that time a new code was 
adopted in the drafting of which Mr. 
McCullough had an active part, taking 
Massachusetts and New York laws as 
a basis. With the exception of the 
fraternals he thinks the present laws 
are good and that much of the criticism 
is unwarranted. He said that the De- 
partment could not prevent the quar- 
rel among stock-holders of the Home 
Life: of America and that it showed it 
was aware of its responsibilities in the 
Pension Mutual Life and Union Casu- 
alty matters by applying for a re- 
ceiver to take charge. The Union 
Casualty Company got into trouble just 
as have some other casualty companies 
outside of Pennsylvania, because rates 
have been too low. 

This has not been a State, but a 
national condition, and has been met 
by the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commisioners with their new bill. 


Scoffs at Political Domination Charge 


He cited the case of the Casualty 
Company of America, the reinsurance 
of much of the business of the Amer- 
ican Fidelity Company, the dropping of 
compensation by several strong casualty 
companies, and the case of one com- 
pany in Ohio and one in Massachusetts 
which are in trouble. 

Mr. McCullough would not object to 
a limitation of expense provision in 
the life insurance laws, but says it has 
been impossible to get such a limita- 
tion section put through. He doubts if 
the coming legislature would be any 
more acquiescent. Mr. McCullough 
was inclined to think that a large part 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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UNSAVORY ACTIVITIES OF “PROMOTERS” IN PENNSYLVANIA 





Wood Away As 


Receiver’s Named 


PENSION MUTUAL IN HANDS OF 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 








Bonds of $1,140,000 Listed as Assets, 
Were in Escrow, Attorney 
General Says 





(By a Staff Correspondent) 

Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 18.—In the pres- 
ence of seven representatives of the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department, in- 
cluding Commissioner O'Neil; two legal 
representatives of the Pension Mutual 
Life of Pittsburgh; S. Herbert Wolfe, 
the actuary; a representative of the 
Central Pennsylvania Association of Life 
Underwriters; Roger Byrne, former un- 
derwriting head of the Union Casualty 
Company of Philadelphia, and two rep- 
resentatives of the Attorney General’s 
Office, Judges Kunkel and McCarrell, of 
the Dauphin County Court, today grant- 
ed the application of the Insurance De- 
partment of this State for a receiver. 
Right from the start counsel Stephen 
Stone, of the Pension Mutual Life, ad- 
mitted the company was insolvent, and 
although Senator Thompson, joint coun- 
sel for the company, would not admit 
this (while at the same time he did not 
deny it) the Court ruled there was noth- 
ing to do but to appoint the receiver, 
the responsibility for protecting the in- 
terests of the policyholders and stock- 
holders going to the Insurance Depart- 
ment. ‘Messrs. Hargest and Davis, of 
the Attorney General’s office and 
Deputy Samuel McCullough, of the In- 
surance Department, immediately ex- 
pressed the willingness of the State 
Insurance Department to shoulder the 
responsibility. According to Mr. Mc- 
Cullough the impairment will wipe out 
the capital stock and impair the re- 
serves. 

Dawson and Wood Not There 

There was some comedy in the hear- 
ing for the spectators. 

Lyndon D. Wood, the six-foot presi- 
dent of the Pension Mutual and head 
of the Consolidated Investment Com- 
pany, which had planned to merge a 
large number of companies, was not in 
court. Asked where he was Mr. Stone 
said he had just received a telegram 


from Mr. Wood, saying that the latter 
would arrive in Harrisburg at 6 o’clock 
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that night. As the hearing began at 
2 o’clock the court decided not to wait 
for a night session, 

Another absentee was Miles M. Daw- 
son, the New York actuary. 

The counsel for the company had a 
letter from Mr. Dawson, who they de- 
clared was the only man who could tell 
all about the company, as he had been 
valuing policies. 


Stone referred to Dawson as “the 
greatest actuary in America” and “the 
man who conducted the famous Hughes 
investigation in New York State,” com- 
ments which caused just a flicker of a 
smile to pass over Actuary Wolfe’s 
face. 

“Well, where is this Mr. Dawson?” 
asked one of the judges. 

“He couldn’t come today.” 

“When can he come?” 

“Not before the second week in 
January.” 

Mr. Hargest made a few satirical re- 
marks indicating that the company 
had had plenty of time to present Ac- 
tuary Dawson, as some weeks have 
gone by since the application for the 
receiver was filed. The court agreed, 
adding that it had important bench en- 
gagements the first three weeks of 
January and preferred to dispose of 
the Pension Mutual case right now. 
Mr. Stone argued that Mr. Dawson had 
been in Pittsburgh conferring with the 
company, and had been very busy at 
computation, “which,” he declared, 
“was work which consumed a great 
deal of time.” His plea, however, was 
futile. 

Clash Between Counsel 


Considerable feeling between counsel] 
for the insurance company and counsel 
for the insurance department was no- 
ticeable. Several times Senator Thomp- 
son intimated that he would like to 
give his personal opinion of the De- 
partment. Once Sentaor Thompson, 
looking at the reporters for Philadel- 
phia newspapers who had come up to 
Harrisburg on the scent for sensational 
copy, tried to interject some of these 
personalities, prefacing his remarks by 
saying: 

“Now, if these gentlemen from the 
press want to write down what I have 
to say of the Department and its hound- 
ing of this company, and give it pub- 
licity they are perfectly willing to do 
so.” 

Upon each occasion the court stopped 
the speaker, by saying: 

“We are not interested in the pub- 
licity side of this case. We are here 
to hear the facts.” 

“That may be, your Honor,” retorted 
Senator Thompson, “but we are inter- 
ested in what the papers say of us. 
They have said a good deal and we 
want to set them straight.” 


Resents Slurs 
Mr. Davis, of the Attorney General’s 


office, finally lost patience and declared 
with some heat: 

“There have been a great many in- 
sinuations this afternoon against the 
administration of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. If they have any definite charges 
to make let them go ahead and make 
them. We'd like to know what they 
are and to answer them.” 

During the hearing an interesting 
statement made by counsel for the 
Pension Mutual Life was that Mr. 
Wood stood ready to send in his resig- 
nation and retire if it would do any- 
thing to help save the company. 

The proceedings began with an ex- 
planation by Mr. Hargest of the rea- 
sons which persuaded the Insurance 
Department to step in and ask for a 
receiver. After asserting that the com- 
pany was insolvent he said this fact 
was not denied by the Pension Mutual 
in its answer to the application. He 
characterized the answer as evasive. 

Pension Mutual’s Answer 

In its.answer the Pension Mutual told 
of being originally named the State In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia. Con- 
tinuing, the company said it had called 
the attention of the Insurance Depart- 
ment to a proposed merger between it 
and two other corporations in Penn- 
sylvania, alleging that from that time 
or. the company had been encouraged 
by the Insurance Department to com- 
plete and arrange for the consolidation 
and merger. It declared that with the 
knowledge of the Insurance Department 
it had purchased a stock interest in the 
two insurance companies. It alleged 
that the completion of the merger 
weuld have enabled it to make good 
reserve, capital and other liabilities. 

After discussing in detail the merger 
that had been under way the answer of 
the Pension Mutual alleged that the de- 
partment had erroneously charged it 
with a heavy liability. It further al- 
leged that it had been required by the 
department to cancel many shares of 
capital stock that it had in its posses- 
sion. 

Counsel for the company asked for 
the entering of an order permitting the 
proposed merger. 

The Attorney General’s representa- 
tive denied that the department had en- 
dorsed the merger or encouraged it, but 
admitted that it had been discussed 
with the department. He quoted the 
Insurance Commissioner as saying that 
“so far as the Commissioner is con- 
cerned he will not permit ‘those people’ 
(the Pension Mutual) from engaging in 
the insurance business.” 

Alleges Animus 

Mr. Stone deeply resented the quota- 
tion from the Insurance Commissioner 
and declared: 

“The department comes to the court 
and says, ‘We will not permit policy- 
khclders of this company to be taken 
care of. This is an outrageous posi- 
tion. We are trying to save the policy- 
holders and we do not see how they 





will be benefited if the Insurance De- 
partment runs it under a receivership. 
Unless we can together work out a 
plan for the saving of the policyholders 
I do not see the necessity of further 
taking up the time of this court in de- 
termining the financial status of the 
Pension Mutual Life, because I admit 
right now that we are insolvent. Mr. 
Wood is willing to step down grace- 
fully. All we want is for your honors 
to help us find some way to save the 
pclicyholders.” 

Senator Thompson then asked that 
the matter go over until the second 
week in January in order that Mr. Daw- 
son could be on hand with his report 
or. valuations, etc., to determine the ex- 
act financial condition of the company. 


Only Question That Interested Court 


The court decided that the only ques- 
tion for it to consider was whether or 
not the company was insolvent. There 
was an interesting parley between the 
counsel as Senator Thompson took the 
attitude that he did not know person- 
ally and officially whether the company 
was insolvent or not, despite what his 
associate counsel had said. The two 
judges looked first at Thompson, then 
at Stone, rather nonplussed at this 
strange turn; then they decided to find 
out..and Mr. Hargest put Deputy Com- 
missioner McCullough on the stand. 


Bonds 

He was asked to identify the annual 
statement of the Pension Mutual made 
on December 31, 1915. In the assets 
was listed bonds valued at $1,140,000. 
Mr. Davis declared that at the time the 
bends were in escrow with a company 
in Pittsburgh and have since been re- 
turned to the original owner. 

The department had on hand affi- 
davits regarding these bonds, but be- 
fore there could be any discussion of 
this or other points in the annual state- 
ment Mr. Stone again admitted the in- 
solvency of the company, whereupon 
the court said: 

“There is only one thing to do and 
that is to enter judgment, and if there 
is any subsequent injury to stockhold- 
ers the department will be responsible.” 

The Eastern Underwriter is informed 
by a representative of the department 
that the bonds in question were turned 
over to the Pension Mutual by a New 
York bond house for notes given for 
company stock. 

While a receiver was being appointed 
for the Pension Mutual in Harrisburg 
the Federal Court appointed another re- 
ceiver, Joseph H. Thompson, counsel 
for the Company. 

On Tuesday two receivers were ap- 
pointed for the Union Casualty. Judges 
McCarell and Kunkel said that the Fed- 
eral Court should not have butted in. 
“lam sorry I do not possess vocabu- 
lary enough to express my opinion of 
the manner in which application was 
made to the United States District 
Ccurt,” said Deputy Attorney-General 
Eargest. 
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PHILA. LIFE MEN INDIGNANT 





Scandal Headlines 
In Philadelphia Papers 


DAMAGE DONE TO HARD-WORK- 
ING GENERAL AGENTS 








Troubles of Pension, Union, Home Life 
and American Assurance Fill 
Space for Days 





Just what the decent insurance men 
of Philadelphia have been up against in 
daily newspaper publicity can be seen 
by a glance over back files of the Phila- 
delphia “North American” for a few 
weeks only. None of the headlines 
about the Home Life of America or 
American Assurance controversies are 
given for lack of space. 

November 7 issue: $971,000 Bonds 
Gone, Insurance Company Is Ordered 
to Close. Find Deficit of $1,098,422 in 
Pension Mutual Life of Pittsburgh. 
Stock Notes Unpaid. Attorney-General 
Brown Asks Court to Appoint a Re- 
ceiver. 

November 15: Hits Wood Plan By 
Asking Casualty Company Receivership. 
Insurance Commissioner O’Neil Tells 
What He Discovered In Investigations 
He Inherited On Entering Office. 

November 18: Insurance Chief to 
Prosecute Jugglers For $1,000,000 Loss. 
O’Neil Promises Criminal Suits in Pen- 
sion Co. Wreck. To Discharge Depart- 
ment Workers Responsible. 

November 22: Wood Attacks Insur- 
ance Department. 

November 23: Insurance Examiner 
Ignores Woods’ Attack. Not Worthy of 
Answer, W. J. Roney Says of Latest 
Charges. 

November 28: Wood Gains In Pen- 
sion Mutual Case. Denies Charges and 
Court Fixes December 18 For Hearing. 
He Gloats Over O’Neil. 

November 29: Gamblers On Death 
of Philadelphia Police Are Exposed in 
Councils. Thousands Made By Promo- 
ters; Cops Get Small Rake-Off. When 
One Dies, $100 Is Given to Pension 
Fund. $2,400 Sent to Insurance Agent; 
“Who Profits on Funerals?” Is Asked. 
Company Under Fire. Is Already Being 
Probed By State; Put Scheme Up to 
Mysterious Philanthropist. 

December 2: Mayor Promises to 
Probe Gambling on Lives of Policemen. 
Questions Pension Co. Head On Insur- 
ance Records. Believes He Knows the 
Philanthropist. Director Learns From 
Beneficiary Society Officers Parts They 
Played. Horter Hides Points. Declares 
Efforts to Check Up Whitely’s Figures 
Not Public’s Business. 

December 3: Joker In State Law 
Gives Protection To Insurance Gam- 
blers. Loophole Shows Need of More 
Rigid Standard For Companies. Changes 
Blocked In Past Legislatures. 

December 8: Councils Refuse To 
Probe Scandal In Pension Fund. Select 
— Unanimously Against Investiga- 

on. 


WILL USE PUBLIC OPINION 





Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Philadelphia to Make Attempt to 


Improve Laws 





Philadelphia, Dec. 20.—The Philadel- 
pkia Association of Life Underwriters, 
with the assistance at times of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Ass0cia- 
tion, has endeavored for the past ten 
years to secure adequate legislation 
along insurance lines, which would 
place Pennsylvania on a par with 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York 
aud New Jersey in the matter of insur: 
ance regulation, but it has been almost 
impossible largely because of political 
conditions. Almost any company Can 
qualify for entrance into this State. It 
is true that there has been some legis- 
lation in which the association has been 
successful, notably the anti-rebate law, 
ard amendments thereto; anti-twisting 
law, and one-case brokerage law.. A 
representative of the association said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 


“It is our hope at the coming session 
of the Legislature to use sufficient 
pressure of public opinion upOn mem- 
bers of the Legislature to bring about 
adequate protective legislation.” 

Israel Durham, Mat. Quay’s right- 
hand man in Philadelphia, served as 
irsurance commissioner from 1899 
(office then paid fee amounting to over 
$60,000 per’ year. Legislative investi- 
gation caused reduction to salary. of 
$7,500) to 1904. He was succeeded by 
David Martin, a member of the Penn- 
sylvania “Hog Combine,” and with Por- 
ter, then in control of the regular Re- 
publican Organization in Philadelphia. 
When he resigned in 1910, after being 
elected to a position in the Philadelphia 
city government, Samuel W. McCul- 
lough, who has been Deputy Commis- 
sioner for about twenty years, served 
until the appointment in 1912 of 
Charles Johnson, treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania Republican State Central Com- 
mittee and former clerk of the Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives. 
O’Neil succeeded in 1916, after John- 
son resigned, claiming that Governor 
Brumbaugh had put political pressure 
upon him. 


A local life man said this week: “The 
Pension Mutual operated for a year and 
a half without a license from the State 
of Pennsylvania to do business. It is 
understood that this was by direct or- 
ders of Governor Tener, who was close- 
ly affiliated with the men then in con- 
trol of the Pension Mutual. It is also 
understood that Governor Tener 
brought pressure to bear upon former 
Attorney General Bell, in the writing of 
the opinion which caused the Insurance 
Commissioner to issue their license to 
do business and accept the valuation 
oi the only bond house out of seven 
who said that the securities which they 
owned (?) brought their reserves within 
the legal requirements.” 





PURELY MUTUAL 


insurance issued. 


Mortality 60.31%. Interest 4.95%. 

















THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GKO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS eacl: year apply for over 35% of the new 
NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 


AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Income Insurance Before Selecting Your Company Large ‘‘Dividends”’ 
Write to 
Conpentins faseenee H. F. NORRIS low Cont 
Partnership Insurance Superintendent of Agencies Service Policy 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHARTERED 1857 


Expense 10.46%. 




















N. Y. Life Will Pay 
for $45,000,000 Here 


NOW 





J. I. D. BRISTOL AGENCY 
OVER $15,000,000 





Gain of $2,500,000 for C. B. Knight— 
What Some Other General Agents 
Have Done 





The year 1916 has been a phenomenal 
one in Greater New York, most of the 
offices showing a splendid increase. 

The New York Life, which has fifteen 
New York City offices, will pay for $45,- 
000,000 of business in 1916. Its paid 
business in Greater New York for 1915 
through these same offices amounted to 
$26,392,598. 

The New York Life’s branch at 299 
Broadway, which paid for $3,000,000 in 
1915, will pay for about $3,300,000 this 
year. The Cooper Square’ Branch, 
Harry C. B. Kederich, agency director, 
will pay for $1,940,000 by the end of 
1616. The branch paid for $883,000 in 
1915. The Grand Street Branch, C. 
Hope Kederich, agency director, had a 
great year. It will pay for $8,200,000 
this year. Last year the paid business 
was $5,204,000. 

Charles B. Knight, of the Union Cen- 
tral, will pay for $9,000,000, a gain of 
$2,500,000 over 1915. 

John I. D. Bristol, general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, says the 
written business of the Company for the 
first eleven months of this year 
amounts to $152,653,500, of which his 
general agency contributed $14,885,420. 
He hopes to have a $16,000,000 year. 
Herman Duval led the agency in No- 
vember. 

Louis F. Cerf, manager of Greater 
New York for the Mutual Benefit Life 
will write during the current year over 
$12,000,000 new paid-for business. The 
agency is already close to that mark. 
Last year the Cerf Agency paid for $8,- 
849,552. 

The F. A. Wallis general agency of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, which paid 
for $1,300,000 last year, will probably 
pay for $2,500,000 this year. 

William N. Compton, general agent 
o? the John Hancock Mutual Life, will 
close the year with $4,000,000 new paid- 
for business which represents a large 
increase over last year. 

Edward W. Allen, manager of the 
Metropolitan Branch of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, will close the year 
with $3,000,000 of new paid-for busi- 
ness. This is a gain of about 33 1-3 
per cent. over 1915. 

Robert J. Mix, manager of the Metro- 
politan office of The Prudential, reports 
the business of his agency as about 
$7,000,000 for the year. 

Perez F. Huff, general agent of the 
Travelers, also reports a total business 
of $7,000,000. 
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Jos. D. BOOKSTAVER 


76 William St., slo 230 Grand St. 


General Agent 
Tue Traverers Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn. 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 





Some Interesting Comments on Subject 
Made By the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 





Under the caption “How Double In- 
demnity Works in Practice,” the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company makes 
the following observations: 

“Do not borrow trouble because of 
the double indemnity frill which some 
companies add to their policies. This 
is a promise to pay double the face 
amount of the life insurance policy in 
case the insured js accidentally killed 
while riding on a railroad passenger 
train, a steamship, or other public con- 
veyance. The thing sounds well but is 
worth almost nothing—certainly a good 
deal less than the extra charge which 
the insured must pay. The chance of 
death under such conditions is ex- 
tremely remote. 

“To be sure, every one has heard of 
accidents of this kind—a very few have 
at some time lost a friend under such 
circumstances. For this reason the 
average prospect is easily persuaded 
that danger of death by accident while 
traveling is imminent. Here, then, are 
some facts that merit consideration. 

“Take another example in one’s per- 
sonal experience. During the last fifty 
years the writer has traveled exten- 
sively on railroad trains, much of the 
time daily, and in all that period, so 
far from incurring injury himself, he 
has never once been present when 
there was a railroad accident of any 
sort in which any one was even hurt, 
to say nothing of being killed. Ask 
the prospect as to his own experience. 
Nine times out of ten—yes, in ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred—whether 
he has traveled much or little, he will 
recount a similar experience. 


“There are a multitude of ways in 
which people do meet death by acci- 
dent, but one of the rarest of these is 
a fatal accident while traveling in a 
public conveyance. According to a re- 
cent report of the Police Department 
of New York City motor cars kill an 
average of nearly two a day in the 
streets of the metropolis, but these are 
accidents of private automobiles, rare- 
ly or almost never of taxicabs, and 
in most cases it is the people in the 
street that are killed, not the occu- 
pants of the car. Remember that it is 
only when death is due to accident 
while riding as a passenger in a rail- 
road train, steamboat, or other public 
conveyance that the double indemnity 
is payable, and this is one of the rarest 
of all causes of accidental death. 

“If the prospect really wants accident 
insurance tell him to buy a regular ac- 
cident policy in an accident company— 
a policy which covers accidents from 
all causes and of all kinds—not death 
only but injury as well, the latter the 
vastly more frequent result.” 
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Define Principles in 
Modes of Settlement 


LIFE INSURANCE COUNSEL GET 
VALUABLE DATA 





Committee Report Represents Com- 
bined Experience of Practically All 
Companies on Subject 





Modes of settlement under policy 
provisions was the subject of an ex- 
haustive report by a special committee 
at the meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel last week repre- 
senting the results of the first inquiry 
into this subject covering the practices 
of all of the companies represented in 
both the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the American Life Con- 
vention, which latter co-operated in 
supplying information. Frederick L. Al- 
len, general solicitor of the Mutual Life, 
is chairman of the committee, the other 
members being John L. Wakefield, as- 
sociate counsel, John Hancock Mutual; 
William C. Craige, general solicitor, 
Provident Life and Trust; Robert C. 
Dickenson, attorney, Travelers, and Wil- 
liam J. Tully, general solicitor, Metro- 
politan Life. 


Mass of Data Collected 


From the mass of letters received it 
is apparent said the report that the 
present condition in which the life in- 
surance companies find themselves in 
respect to the subject of “Modes of 
Settlements under Policy Provisions” is 
a very unsatisfactory one. It is the 
opinion of the committee that for set- 
tlement of policy proceeds the nearer 
the principles adopted come to those 
which can be followed by all of the life 
insurance companies represented by 
this association the better it will be. 
What one company is willing to do for 
a proposed applicant for insurance is 
something which the agent of another 
company considers his company ought 
to do. Many of the present difficulties 
which the companies have to deal with 
in these settlement provisions are the 
result of more or less encouragement 
given to soliciting agents by the officers 
of their respective companies. A solic- 
iting agent who is properly equipped, 
mentally and otherwise, to write large 
risks is very receptive to any suggestion 
which will give him a “new talking 
point” with a prospect and if, in order 
to get an application and place the pol- 
icy, the agent finds it necessary to 
promise for his company what another 
agent has or is said to have promised 
for his company in the way of settle- 
ment provisions, he needs little encour- 
agement from his management to make 
promises which at times are quite ex- 
travagant. The agent is not so much 
concerned with the provisions respect- 
ing the manner of making settlement 
as he is with the placing of the policy. 
The management of the companies, the 
report pointed out, feel obliged to lend 
support to the agent as far as possible 
and in this way many contracts are 
written to carry out the promises of 
the agent made to the applicant, which 
are complicated, abounding in uncer- 
tainties and which will prove trouble- 
some when the company is required to 
carry them out at the maturity of the 
contract. 


Principles to Govern Settlements 


The committee said that in the adop- 
tion of principles to govern the settle- 
ment of policy proceeds, the following 
considerations should be taken into ac- 
count: 

1. The fact that a mode of settle- 
ment can be arranged to provide for 
beneficiaries in the way that the in- 
sured desires quite frequently leads to 
the taking of insurance where none 


-would otherwise be taken. While some 


of the settlements desired in such 


cases are complicated, most, however, 
are so simple, although they usually 
involve more than one person, as to 
cause little trouble in drawing the con- 
tract and also do not involve prospect 
of trouble when the settlement takes 
effect. 


2. The attitude of the insurance com- 
pany toward its policyholders is to give 
them the greatest benefits possible con- 
sistent with their welfare and pros- 
perity. The provision in the modes of 
settlement of what one company has 
called an “investment service” is a very 
important one to many of the insured, 
since it enables them to leave a means 
of maintenance to one or more benefi- 
ciaries instead of a lump sum, which 
might be lost through unwise invest- 
ments. In thus leaving a means of 
maintenance, it frequently happens that 
the insured wishes to provide for more 
than one reason; for instance, for wife 
and children and possibly, also, at the 
same time, a father or mother, and, in 
so doing, wishes to arrange the contin- 
gencies so that what is not paid to one 
of the beneficiaries shall go to the 
others. This would ordinarily involve 
a special endorsement, modifying or ex- 
tending the mode of settlement from 
those ordinarily given directly in the 
policy. If, however, such extension is 
simple, both in the drawing of the con- 
tract and the later administering set- 
tlement when the policy has become a 
claim, it is something that the com- 
panies ought to be willing to do as part 
of their service to the policyholder. 


Some Not Justified 


3. It is acknowledged that the ex- 
tremely complicated settlements some- 
times asked for are not justified be- 
cause they involve an unreasonable ex- 
pense in the drawing of the contract 
with the probability, perhaps, of even 
greater expense in administering settle- 
ment in accordance with the contract. 
It seems possible, however, to draw a 
line which will exclude these unjusti- 
fiable requests for modification of the 
modes of settlement in a way which 
will not exclude also the requests for 
comparatively simple modifications 
which frequently add greatly to the val- 
ue of the policy to the insured. 

Most of the companies are now is- 
suing policies containing “options” or 
“modes of settlement” provisions orig- 
inally found in the standard forms of 
policies prescribed by the Insurance 
Law of New York, approved May 18, 
1892, as amended by Chapter 326 of 
the Laws of 1906. These provisions en- 
title the insured and beneficiary to 
elect to have the sum payable under 
the policy upon the death of the in- 
sured either paid in cash, or 

(1) To leave the sum insured, with 
the company at interest until the death 
of the payee; or 

(2) To have the settlement of the 
policy made by payment of equal in- 
stallments for a specified number of 
years; or 

(3) To have settlement made by the 
payment of an income to the payee for 
(a) a definite period certain and (b) for 
as many years thereafter as the payee 
may live. 





THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








The committee offers the following 
principles: 

PRINCIPLES RECOMMENDED 
Limits Beyond Which Modes of Settle- 
ment Should Not Be 
Carried 


I. PRINCIPAL AT INTEREST (Mode 
of Settlement No. 1 in the above 
example). 

Should not continue beyond two lives 
in being at death of insured (unborn 
child of insured included in “lives in 
being”). If employed for a primary 
and a secondary beneficiary, the secon- 
dary beneficiary consisting of a class, 
such as children, then at the death of 
the primary beneficiary the amount pay- 
able to be divided among the secondary 
beneficiaries and the share of each 
settled according to this mode of settle- 
ment. When the principal sum be- 
comes payable at the death of the sec- 
ondary beneficiary, the payee to re- 
ceive it must be so designated that the 
determination of who the payee is shall 
not depend on death or other contin- 
gency;*provided that as to either pri- 
mary or secondary beneficiaries there 
may be provision for survivorship be- 
tween members of a class, such as 
children. For instance, if it is to be 
payable to any person, it must be pay- 
able to that person or to his estate. It 
cannot depend upon the contingency of 
his being then living, except that if he 
be not living it may then be payable to 
the insured’s estate. 

In case the mode of settlement is con- 
tinued during one life only, then when 
the principal becomes payable, one con- 
tingency of a life may enter; thus, it 
may be payable to “A,” if then living; 
if not, to “B” or to the executors of the 
last survivor of “A” and “B” or to the 
estate of the insured. 

ll. SETTLEMENT BY INSTALL- 
MENTS FOR A PERIOD CER- 
TAIN. (Mode of Settlement No. 2 
in the above example.) 

Not over fifty years, installments to 
be payable. Two lives may enter as 
contingent payees; thus, each install- 
ment may be payable to “A” if living on 
the due date; if not, to “B,” if living 





satisfying and continuing. 





A. Year of Rich Opportunity 


To make the most of it you must have unexcelled policy contracts, 
low net cost, unexcelled equipment, unexcelled Home Office and Agency 
service, Company reputation high as the highest, a genuinely fraternal 
spirit between Home Office and Field, and an institutional sense of will- 
ing duty to policyholders, beneficiaries, and the public. — 
manship ability is joined to thes, the Fieldman’s success is bound to be 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1831 


When sales- 











on the due date; if not, to “C,” his exec- 
utors or administrators. Provided the 
number of years’ installment is not 
over 30, either of the first two payees 
may consist of the members of a class, 
such as children living on the due date, 
such class, however, must be of such 
nature as children, or brothers and sis- 
ters. 

Ill. LIFE INCOME WITHOUT ANY 
NUMBER OF YEARS’ PAYMENTS 
CERTAIN. (Mode of Settlement 
No. 3 in the above example.) 

The primary beneficiary can consist 
of one life only; in case of death of 
that beneficiary before all the years’ 
payments certain shall have become 
payable, the remaining payments cer- 
tain may be payable to a second or a 
third payee as under Mode of Settle- 
ment No. 2 where the first payee has 
died. 

Mode of Settlement No. 2 or No. 3 
can follow the mode of settlement ex- 
pressed in relation to Mode of Settle- 
ment No. 1 where 1 is continued for 
one life only. In that case, under Nos. 
2 or 3, there could be one payee to 
whom payment was contingent on liv- 
ing, and succeeding that one payee 
there could be only a final payee. 

In no case shall the contingency of 
marriage enter as a contingency deter- 
mining payees. The final payee men- 
tioned in all three modes of settlement 
must be definitely determined and sub- 
ject to no contingency except that the 
designation of “A” or his executors or 
administrators shall not be considered 
one involving possible contingencies. 





INSURANCE ON OLD MEN 





A Percentage Table Showing Why 
Royal Arcanum Got Into Present 
Difficulties 





The “Insurance Observer” prints the 
following table, giving total insurance 
in force of the Royal Arcanum for a 
number of years, together with amount 
on members over fifty-four years old, 
with the percentage for the years men- 
tioned: 

Insurance On 
Total Ages Over 54 Per 
Insurance Years. Cent. 
1895 ...$503,452,500 $49,011,000 9.73 


1897 ... 558,366,000 61,519,500 11.02 
1898 ... 537,819,000 67,396,500 12.53 
1904 ... 680,848,000 118,022,000 17.33 
1905 ... 550,918,000 96,257,009 17.47 
1906 ... 514,130,500 97,287,500 18.92 
1907 ... 504,943,548 111,108,048 22.00 
1908 ... 497,018,341 115,531,341 238.24 
1909 ... 493,306,530 120,226,530 24.37 
1910 ... 489,897,728 124,798,228 25.47 
1911 ... 487,992,346 136,385,346 27.95 
1912 ... 482,516,803 141,558,803 29.34 
1913 ... 477,831,500 151,395,500 81.68 
1914 ... 467,413,000 157,100,000 33.51 
1915 ... 455,120,000 160,515,500 365.27 





The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
purchased a large tract of land at 
Brookline avenue and Audubon road, 
Boston, 
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Metropolitan Life 
Announces Dividends 





$10,500,000 TO GO TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS 





$6,500,060 for Industrial Insured, $4,- 
000,000 for Ordinary—Bonus 
for Employes 





The Metropolitan Life has announced 
the dividends to be paid to policy- 
holders for 1917. The amount, in round 
numbers, is $10,500,000. Of this, $6,- 
500,000 is to industrial policyholders 
and $4,000,000 to ordinary. Of the in- 
dustrial dividends about $5,350,000 will 
be in the form of premium credits vary- 
ing from premiums for four weeks to 
twenty-six weeks, according to the time 
the policy has been in force, and the 
balance will be additions to tne face 
of the policies when they become 
claims or mature as endowments. With 
few exceptions, the dividends are on 
policies written as non-participating 
before the Company mutualized in 1915, 
The directors have appointed five as- 
sistant medical directors, namely, Dr. 
John N. Coolidge, Dr. Charles L. Chris- 
tiernin, Dr. John L. Adams, Dr. John 
C. Medd and Dr. George L. Megargee. 


Christmas Bonus of $125,000 

The directors of the Metropolitan 
Life Company yesterday announced a 
Christmas bonus amounting to $125,000, 
to be distributed to home office em- 
ployes whose salaries are $2,000 or less. 
This includes not only the clerical but 
the mechanical and building staffs— 
cooks, waitresses, elevator men, scrub 
women and all others who have been in 
the employ of the company for one 
year or more. About 3,500 men and 
women will share in the distribution. 





PROFITS BY EXCHANGE RATE 





Policyholder in Germany, Paid By 
Wireless, Gets Nearly Double Face 
of Policy 





The Prudential has paid a claim in 
Germany, the transaction being con- 
ducted by wireless. The beneficiary 
profited greatly by reason of the differ- 
ence in exchange between this country 
and Germany, the proceeds in marks 
amounting to about one-third more than 
would have been the case under nor- 
mal conditions. In 1896 Gertrude E. 
Orth, then resident in New York, took 
out a $1,000 twenty-year endowment 
with The Prudential, which matured this 
year. The accumulated dividends 
brought the total sum payable to 
$1,344, which with the depreciation of 
marks, made Mrs. Orth’s proceeds 
nearly double the face of the policy. 
The Prudential deposited the funds 
with the National Bank of Commerce 
of New York and the payment was 
made by its correspondent, the German 
Bank at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

1917 PRUDENTIAL GIRL 

If each waning year did not bring 
announcement of 4 new member of The 
Prudential Girl family, hundreds of 
thousands of calendar’ enthusiasts 
would be sadly disappointed. In a year 
in which calendars are apt to be scarce 
because of the high cost of materials, 
The Prudential adheres to its long-time 
custom and introduces its 1917 Pruden- 
tial Girl. Any person calling at a 
branch Office of The Prudential can se- 
cure one of these calendars. 

C. Warde Traver, of New York, is the 
artist who painted The Prudential Girl 
of 1917, his painting having been award- 
ed the $500 prize in competition with 
many of the most prominent artists in 
the country. 


GET 500 NEW MEMBERS 





Life Underwriters’ Association’s Tribute 
to President Russell Sets Record 
for Month 





The campaign during November to 
secure 500 new members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in 
honor of President John Newton Rus- 
sell, has succeeded according to the 
latest returns furnished by W. A. R. 
Bruehl, of Cincinnati, chairman of the 
committee on membership and district 
organization. 

The total new paid-for members to 
date is 479 and some of the Southern 
districts have not yet made returns, so 
that the full number worked for, Mr. 
Bruehl says, will be reached. Los 
Angeles—Mr. Russell’s home city—re- 
ported the largest number of new mem- 
bers—80. The Pittsburgh association 
came next with 57 and some of the 
others follow in the order named: 

Philadelphia, 34; New York, 30; Den- 


ver, 30; St. Louis, 26; Peoria, 22; 
Baltimore, 18; San Francisco, 18; 
Davenport, 18; Dallas, 18; Cleveland, 


16; Cincinnati, 15; Lansing, 11; Youngs- 
town, 10; and the remaining associa- 
tions had less than 10. 

As soon as complete returns are in 
supervisors for each district will be ap- 
pointed according to the number of new 
members secured. 





JACKSONVILLE MEN MEET 





Life Underwriters’ Association Elects 
Several New Members—Speakers 
at Dinner 





The Jacksonville, Florida, Life Under- 
writers’ Association held a meeting and 
dinner at the Aragon Hotel, last week 
at which several new members were 
elected. Among the speakers were 
William Dickson, Equitable, president of 
the Association; G. H. Browning, who 
represented the Association at the St. 
Louis convention; C. C. Franklin, who 
spoke on team work in soliciting and 
Colonel Walter P. Corbett one of the 
veteran Florida life insurance men. 
William J. Arnette, secretary of the 
Association and Frank P. Dearing also 
spoke. President Walter LeMar Talbot, 
of the Fidelity Mutual, was expected 
but was unable to be present. 





TILDEN BLODGETT DEAD 





Equitable Life Manager at New York 
Once President of Life Under- 
writers’ Association 





Tilden Blodgett, metropolitan man- 
ager of the New York office of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, died 
last week at his home in this city. He 
was sixty-four years of age and had 
been president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York, and 
was chairman of the committee of four 
that organized the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Blodgett had been in the service 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
since 1869. He was a member of the 
Union League Club and of the Veterans 
of the Seventh Regiment. 





Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis announces another substantial in- 
crease in dividends for 1917. This is 
the fifth consecutive year in which sub- 
stantial increases in dividends have 
been made. 





LaVerne M. Bull, who for many years 
has been an agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
been appointed general agent at Pough- 
keepsie, to succeed General Agent S. D. 
Stockton, who retires December 31, 
1916, after many years of faithful and 
conscientious service with this Com- 
pany. Mr. Bull’s contract takes effect 


‘January 1, 1917. 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 





THE TRAVELERS 


v 


CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 











known. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


The value to the field man of representing a Company, that 
for seventy-two years has furnished perfect protection, is well 


The reputation of this Company, combined with unsur- 
passed service and a spirit of co-operation between Home 
Office and Agencies, is a combination that wins. 

Additions are made to our Agency Force when the Right Men are Found 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Inspector of Agencies 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 








W.D. Wyman, President 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ine. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 








E have room just now for two or 

three good men—not the Million 

Lollar producer who takes it out 
in talk, but the man who can average 
$100,000 of personal business, plus ex- 
perience in appointing and working 
with agents. Men who become val- 
uable to this Company grow in value 
to themselves. We cannot guarantee 
your success, but we will give you a 
real opportunity, then it’s up to you. 
Would you like to hear about it 
further? 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











ADDITIONAL POLICIES LARGER 
The experience of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa in the matter of writing new 
policies on present policyholders shows 
that these additional policies are for a 
higher average amount than the gen- 
eral average of all policies issued by 
the company. An unusually large num- 
ber of policies are being written on old 
policyholders by the company because 
of its development of a direct service 
campaign which many of its agents are 


carrying on. This has proved a pro- 
lific source of new business. 





The December number of “Life,” 
published by the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company of Toronto, combines the 
Christmas spirit with a reminder of 
the war. The British flag takes the 
place of holly on the front cover, and 
inside are pictures of all members of 
the company’s staff now doing military 
service. 
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IMPORTANT CONCLUSIONS BY 
ARTHUR HUNTER 





Cancer Neither Contagious Nor Heredi- 
tary, According to Records of Life 
Insurance Companies 





The paper read before the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents last 
week by Arthur Hunter, actuary of the 
New York Life and president of the 
Actuarial Society of America, on can- 
cer, was widely quoted in the daily 
press because of its strong public in- 
terest. Mr. Hunter presented original 
statistics from the records of six life 
insurance companies supplemented by 
information furnished direct by policy- 
holders, from which he reached the 
conclusion that cancer is neither con- 
tagious nor hereditary. 

“There seems little to support the 
view that cancer is the result of con- 
tagion,” said Mr. Hunter in discussing 
the results of his investigation. “If it 
were, then in a goodly proportion of 
cases, the wife would be infected by 
her husband, or vice versa. In addition 
to the evidence heretofore published 
which seems to prove that there is no 
such result, I wish now to offer some 
original figures. 

Details of Statistics 

“The records of a large insurance 
company were available in connection 
with the present investigation. Ac- 
cordingly 20,000 applications for insur- 
ance received during August, 1916, 
were reviewed and it was found that 
in 488 cases one only of the parents of 
the applicant was stated to have died 
from cancer and in four cases both par- 
erts were stated to have died of that 
disease. The 488 cases were divided 
with regard to the other parent as fol- 
lows: 

“In 100 cases, or 20 per cent., the 
other parent had also died, but of other 
causes than cancer and at an average 
age of 13 years younger than the parent 
who died of cancer. 

“In 115 cases, or 24 per cent., the 
other parent had also died of other 
causes than cancer, but at an average 
age of 14 years older than the parent 
who died of cancer. 

“In 273 cases, or 56 per cent., the 
other parent was living and was not 
cancerous. The average age of the 273 
living parents was five and one-half 
years greater than the average age at 
death of the 273 parents who had died 
of cancer, 

“It might be said that sufficient time 
had not elapsed in the case of the 273 
living parents to show the effect of can- 
cer contagion, but there were 80 of 
these who averaged 19 years older than 
the age reached by the deceased wife 
or husband, and it would be proper to 
assume, survived the deceased partner 
by at least ten years on the average. 
Among the 115 cases of those who had 
died at an older age than the cancerous 
husband or wife, 60 per cent. were older 
by 21 years on the average. 

“The significant fact in this investiga- 
tion is that there were only four cases 
out of the 20,000 applications for insur- 
ance in which both parents died of can- 
cer. 

“Summing up the results, it appears 
that out of the 492 cases where one or 
both parents had died of cancer, 43 per 
cent. of the other parents had died of 
some other disease, 56 per cent. were 
living at an average age of 61 and less 
than 1 per cent. (4 out of 492) had died 
from cancer.” 





ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 

The number of accidental deaths 
among the claims as shown by the life 
insurance company records is increas- 
ing noticeably. The Equitable Life of 
Iowa calls attention to this tendency, 
having had 33 deaths from accident in 
a total of 255 claims. The percentage 
is high and shows an increasing ten- 
dency. 


Will Hold Annual Gathering Here 
January 2-3 





Northwestern Mutual Life agents in 
the Middle and New England States will 
hold a meeting January 2 and 3 at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York. There will 
be business sessions in the morning and 
afternoon, with a banquet Tuesday even- 
ing. Several home office officials will 
be present. 

The first meeting of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life agents in this field was held 
four years ago, Last year 225 field men 
were in attendance and this year at 
least 300 are expected. Louis E. P. 
Smith, general agent at Boston is chair- 
man of the committee planning the 
meeting and John I. D. Bristol and Wil- 
liam F, Atkinson are in charge of ar- 
rangements here. The discussion will 
be devoted largely to selling efficiency. 





CLOSE OF PRESIDENTS’ MEETING 





Executive Committee Re-elected—Rob- 
ert Lynn Cox Assumes New Duties 
January 1 





At an executive session of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
held at the close of the annual meet- 
ing last week, the executive committee 
was re-elected as follows: 

Louis F. Butler, Jesse R. Clark, 
George I. Cochran, W. A. Day, Forrest 
F Dryden, Haley Fiske, Alfred D. Fos- 
ter, George E. Ide, Charles A. Peabody. 

The resignation of Robert Lynn Cox 
as general counsel and manager of the 
Association was formally accepted. 
Pending the selection of a successor, 
Mr. Cox and Alfred Hurrell, associate 
general solicitor of The Prudential, 
were designated as a committee to su- 
pervise the activities of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Cox will assume his new duties 
as a third vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life at the beginning of the 
year. 





MAY ENTER GREAT BRITAIN 





Some Canadian Companies Said to be 
Considering Subject—Difficulties 
in Way 





Several Canadian life companies are 
considering the desirability of opening 
branches in the United Kingdom. They 
are attracted by the possibilities of se- 
curing capital from the sale of annui- 
ties because they can earn exceptional 
interest in Canada. The entire subject 
is discussed at some length in a recent 
issue of “Canadian Insurance and Of- 
fice Field.” 

The difficulty confronting Canadian 
companies will be in adjusting them- 
selves to the different agency methods 
prevailing in Great Britain. There are 
many British companies, founded from 
1720 to 1870, whose agency system con- 
sists of the old established legal firms, 
or long established real estate agen‘s. 
A legal business in the United King- 
dom, which has safeguarded the affairs 
of a family for generations, has an 
enormous influence with that family and 
its ramifications of cousins, nephews, 
grandchildren, and representatives. The 
agency men who look after these agents 
are called “inspectors.” An inspector 
for an old English company said recent- 
ly that about $100,000 of new business 
came over the counter of the London 
office from agents in his district every 
month with hardly any work on his 
part. He had never seen the agent in 
many of these cases, and never handled 
the cases, as the medical examination 
and the payment of premiums was at- 
tended to automatically by the office 
staff. 





One Contract Covers 2,500 Employes of 
Hotels McAlpin and Claridge and 
Cafe Savarin 





Group insurance aggregating over $1,- 
000,000 was written this week by the 
Travelers covering the 2,500 employes 
of the Hotel McAlpin, Hotel Claridge 
and Cafe Savarin. This insurance was 
given under one contract made through 
Lucius H. Boomer, who is managing di- 
rector of the Hotel McAlpin and presi- 
dent of the Hotel Claridge and Cafe Sa- 
varin. Charles Emsheimer, of Friend & 
Fleisch, fire brokers, assisted by Josepa 
A. Peck, group insurance expert of the 
home office of the Travelers, closed the 
business, The policy was written 
through the Jos. D. Bookstaver general 
agency of the Travelers. 

Mr. Boomer, whose photograph is re- 
produced herewith, gave this insurance 
to his employes together with a substan- 
tial cash bonus as a Christmas present. 





LUCIUS H. BOOMER 


He also plans to give them disability 
and pension insurance. He aims to 
make the McAlpin, the Claridge and the 
Savarin as attractive as possible to the 
employes. 

The policies start at $500 on employes 
who have had more than one year’s ser- 
vice, Each year $100 is added to the 
face of the policy until $3,000 has been 
reached. A certificate is issued to each 
individual assured which is in effect 
with the policy and states what is pro- 
vided by the policy. 

The Travelers announced on Monday 
the writing of another large group pol- 
icy, on the Sperry Gyroscope Co., of New 
York. This policy also totalled more 
than $1.000,000 of insurance. 

In an interview with The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, Mr, Peck said that, in his 
opinion, group insurance offers a big 
opportunity for the fire brokers to write 
additional insurance for their present 
clients. He cited a case of a Philadel- 
phia broker who wrote the group insur- 
ance of a manufacturer and because of 
the close personal contact that is re- 
quired in closing a deal of this charac- 
ter, was awarded all the other lines of 
the manufacturer as well. 





EXTENDS HEALTH SERVICE 

The Germania Life will, after Janu- 
ary 1, extend to all policyholders its 
free health service given through the 
Life Extension Institute for the past 
two years to policyholders whose poli- 
cies have been in force for three or 
more years. 


First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets, Jan. I, 
1916 .........$74,274,980.68 
69,154,791.00 


$5,120,189.68 


Liabilities 


eee ee eee 





The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The “‘Home Life”’ 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


in- 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Ag 


ts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








FOUNDED 1865 








Unexcelled In 


Favorable Mortality 
AND 


Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 
and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low 


and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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| Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 
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“When your. pros- 

Why Ordinary pect seeks temporary 

Is Better protection at low 

Than Term’ cost,” says the Inter- 

national Life of St. 

Louis, “you have an opportunity to per- 

form a real service by showing the ad- 

vantage of our ordinary life ‘Preferred’ 
policy over a term contract. 

“This policy gives the prospect what 
he is seeking, temporary insurance at 
low cost (lower than any term con- 
tract), and in addition he has the privi- 
lege of continuing the protection as a 
part of his permanent insurance. For 
example, let us compare our ordinary 
life preferred policy for $5,000 at age 35 
with a five-year term contract: 

Ordinary life preferred, $100.65; 
$5,000—age 35, annual premium; five- 
year term, $60.80. 


NET COST BY YEARS. 


Total Cash Premium less Total Prem. 
Year Premium paid Value Cash value Paid 
RD . chwtcas $100.55 $100.55 $ 60.80 
S Sexses 201.10 59 142.10 121.60 
R. ccaeues 301.65 182 1:19.65 182.40 
SG sassudes 402.20 246 156.20 243.20 
 sswees 502.75 313 189.75 304.00 


“At the end of five years the term 
policy expires, to be renewed only upon 
medical re-examination and with an ad- 
vanced premium. 

“The preferred policy, if protec:ion is 
no longer required, may be converted 
into a paid-up policy for $764.00, thus 
securing to his estate more than the 
premiums paid in, or the full amount of 
insurance may be continued by the pay- 
ment of the same premium which gives 
rapidly increasing cash values. At the 
end of the twentieth year premium pay- 
ments may be discontinued and a paid- 
up policy for $2,944 taken to secure his 
estate more than the deposits made and 
he has received $5,000 of protection for 
twenty years. 

“This policy contains the liberal gen- 
eral provisions of our regular policies. 
A grace of one month is allowed for 
the payment of premiums after the first 
year and in case of default in the pay- 
ment of any premium, the policy may 
be reinstated upon evidence of insur- 
ability satisfactory to the company and 
the payment of arrears of premiums, 
with interest. The beneficiary may be 
changed at any time upon proper re- 
quest and the policy may be assigned 
in the usual manner. The policy is 
written only on the annual premium 
basis. The policy providgs automati- 
cally for extended insurance in the 
event of non-payment of premiums, or 
upon request the policy value may be 
taken in paid-up life insurance. Policy 
loans are available to assist in the pay- 
ment of the second annual premium.” 

~ * 4 
What is the Examiner’s 
most conspicuous serv- 
Is it guarding the 
Service company against con- 

sumption? Tuberculosis 
one-seventh of the human 


What Is 
Examiner’s ice? 


destroys 
race. 

Is it in excluding applicants likely 
to die of kidney disease? Twenty-five 
per cent. of insured lives succumb to 
disease revealed by urinalysis. ‘These 
questions are propounded by Medical 
Director John L. Davis, of the Amicable 
Life of Waco, Texas, who continues: 

Can it be his skill in interpreting the 
circulation? After middle life half of 


our losses belong to the cario-vascular 
system. 

Is he gifted in baring losses from vio- 
lence and casualty through shrewd in- 
quiry into the dangers of occupation 
and of bad environment? One 10ss in 
every nine or ten comes from this 
source. 

And lest we forget, has he a lynx-eye 
on our perennial intruder, John Barley- 
ecrn? Eternal vigilance is our only 
safeguard against the heavy toll, direct 
oxy indirect, exacted by drinking. 

Is he expert in unfolding the riddle 
cf heredity? This is a perplexing influ- 
euce in every life. 

All these are vital factors in medical 
selection and all of them he may have 
sifted thoroughly without reaching the 
summit of his opportunity for service. 

This opportunity comes after every 
physical test has been completed and 
the man has gone. Then the ideal ex- 
aminer, the full report before him, de- 
l'berately weighs the facts in personal 
and family history; he recalls the 
man’s appearance, his pose, his man- 
ner, the impress of vitality and endur- 
ance; he sees him at his work, in his 
home; he measures his habits, tenden- 
cies, proclivities; he pictures the trend 
of his inner nature, the spirit which 
moves him, his purpose and aim in 
life. 

This reflective review of the case 
embodies the highest service the ex- 
aminer can render. 

* . * 


The New York Life 
Some cites a few instances 
Instances of in which procrastin- 

Procrastination ation was the fatal 

error. 

A man and wife applied for a joint 
life policy. Within ten days the man, 
a riveter in an iron works, was killed 
by a fall. The policy was returned for 
cancellation. They had delayed too 
long in accepting. 

Agent Hoffman called to deliver a 
policy. He found the wife and four 
small children weeping. Tne father 
had been whisked to a hospital the day 
before, operated on, and did not recover. 
The family was penniless. He had put 
it off too long and they had no insur- 
ance. 

A case of Farmer & Duran’s in Ok- 
lahoma. A flour mill manager expected 
to increase his insurance by $10,000. 
They called to have him examined. The 
president of his company was visiting 
the mill. He requested that examina- 
tion be deferred to the next day. With- 
in thirty minutes after they left, while 
showing his president about the prop- 
erty, the manager was caught between 
two box cars and crushed to death. 
His delay in applying cost his family 
$10,000. The widow and two children 
and an aged father and motner are left 
without this badly needed fund. 

Agent Brazell, Portland, Ore., wrote 
Willard G. Dicting, age 24, National 
Biscuit salesman, for a good-sized pol- 
icy. He delayed about putting and 
keeping it in force. In rescuing people 
from a burning building he met death. 
His procrastination left him without in- 
surance. Agent Brazell had also writ- 
ten two other young men, each of whom 
was drowned on a pleasure trip. These 
shree people were too busy to attend to 
the one most overwhelmingly important 
transaction of their whole lives. 








LIFE INSPECTION AND CLAIMS 


Man of middle age with 18 years’ experience in the inspection department of a 
life company, also experienced in organizing field forces, who is now connected 
with one of the “big four’ wishes to make a change in February, 1917, to the position 
of head of the department above mentioned. 

Address CONFIDENTIAL, X Y 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 








THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 














Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Ho.ae Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 














639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 
Assets 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 


Southern Life Insurance 


Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 


BOGOEO cvcccccesocecoccoocesce SOSOOSECooSCEDCOSESECCescceees ¥ * 

Liabilities ........ccccccocsccccees Crccccesccccccccccccccoce . 10,81 ~ 

Capital and Surplus............+. ddecmwesesocorsnesdoescns 1,811,125.66 
Insurance im FOorce......ccccsossccceseees Cepeorcccescccccesseccoesvece 1 701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization................+0+: 16,811,250.99 
Is Paying its Policyholders OVer.........ccc.cccccccccccccccccsccccs $ 1,350,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





INSURANCE COM 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















December 22, 1916. 
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Extracts From Paper Read Before 





COURTS AND THE LIFE CONTRACT 
By T. W. BLACKBURN of The Omaha Bar 


Association of Life Insurance Counsel 





ATTAIN 





Why should courts establish restric- 
tions: and impose penalties which are 
concededly not applicable to the simple 
contracts of our every day existence? 

No court will hear parol testimony 
to vary the terms of a contract deliber- 
ately and fairly made and reduced to 
writing. No court will compel the per- 
formance by one contracting party 
where it appears that the conditions 
precedent to such performance were 
breached by the other. Agreements 
deliberately made, for a proper consid- 
eration, free from ambiguity, not con- 
trary to public policy and plainly ex- 
pressed in good English are enforced 
without question. As between the par- 
ties, both acting in good faith, no 
principle prevails which penalizes one 
at the expense of the other. There is 
no disposition of the court in ordinary 
contracts to compel the defendant to 
prove the plaintiff's cause of action. 
Courts will not assume in a suit, for 
the recovery of money upon contract, 
that the man who agreed to pay shall 
be held to a severer test than his ad- 
versary. Nobody ever hears it contend- 
ed in court that the creditor waived the 
payment of a promissory note by fail- 
ing to demand payment on the day and 
at the place specified on its face. Nor 
have we yet reached the point where 
the debtor will be relieved of his prin- 
cipal obligation by the payment of past 
due interest on the ground that accep- 
tance of the interest constitutes a 
waiver of the principal. 


Misstatements 

Misrepresentation, wilful misstate- 
ments of material facts, breaches of 
warranty and deliberate fraud are suf- 
ficient to void any ordinary contract 
written or oral. Time is recognized to 
be the essence of many forms of agree- 
ment. The doctrine of estoppel is not 
available to defeat a plaintiff who has 
mistakenly issued a receipt for money 
mailed or delivered in person in re- 
sponse to a statement for rent inadver- 
tently presented, after a landlord his 
served notice upon his tenant to ter- 
minate a written lease which has by 
its terms expired. Statutes of limita- 
tion do not begin to run against a 
fraud cleverly concealed until after the 
fraud has been discovered, but policies 
of life insurance are made incontestible 
by law after two years, though the 
fraud perpetrated may be detected only 
by an autopsy years after. Courts do 
not submit to juries the determination 
of facts about which there is no dispute 
nor do they ask juries to interpret the 
plain language of a contract. “Suicide, 
whether sane or insane, is a risk not 
assumed by this company” seems too 
brutally plain that to submit a question 
of sanity to a jury seems much like the 
boys’ game of “heads I win, tails you 
lose.” In no form of controversy be- 
tween a corporation and a plaintiff 
suing the corporation for breach of 
contract or for money had and received, 
have the courts held that the rules, 
regulations or stipulations involved will 
be construed against the corporation 
unless plainly impossible so to construe 
them. 

Honest Claims 


The courts, for reasons growing out 
of insurance cases not involving life 
contracts, have built up a body of pre- 
cedents against which modern life in- 
surance is a manly protest. The life 
insurance company which seeks to de- 
feat any honest claim upon any form of 
policy is not doing business in any 
American State. The courts of the 
country should know that absolute 
honesty is not only essential to com- 
pany success but it is profitable from 


every point of view. In no other busi- 
ness is the Golden Rule so fundamen- 
tal as a commercial maxim and so 
unequivocally correct as a rule of con- 
duct. The life companies in this coun- 
try fight no claims out of malice or 
stubbornness and their counsel advise 
no contests where the equities are with 
the plaintiffs. 

When a fire insurance policy is writ- 
ten, the insured reserves the right to 
cancel the policy at will and the in- 
surer may likewise cancel the policy at 
will. In either event the insured re- 
ceives back into his own hands a por- 
tion of the premium paid on the policy. 
This would be impossible in the case of 
the life insurance company and no one 
thinks of short rating his life insur- 
ance. In the event that the contract is 
brought about by fraud and recession 
is sought by the company, the law re- 
quires the life insurer to tender to the 
insured the full premiums paid at the 
time the contract was entered into and 
even if there be a breach of its terms 
by entering miltary service in time of 
war, or in some cases by committing 
suicide, the insurer is bound to return 
to the insured or his beneficiary the 
premiums paid to the insurer by the 
insured, the reserve or the cash sur- 
render value of the policy. 








Drastic Change in 
Penn. Laws Needed 


(Continued from page 2.) 


of the present agitation was due to a 
desire on the part of leading com- 
panies to kill competition, to reduce 
the number of companies in the State 
to a basis something like New York, 
in other words, that it emanates from 
selfish motives. 

As far as the Department is con- 
cerned he says that until 1911 there 
were only a dozen employes in the 
Cepartment. They have seven ex- 
aminers now, but the force is still 
small. New York has one hundred and 
fifty employes. 

As for the charge that politicians 
have tried to run the department Mr. 
McCullough says this is tommyrot. One 
of the most famous of the political com- 
missioners was Durham. 

“When he took office he came to me 
and said: ‘Sam, you act according to 
your best judgment. Do your duty and 
I’ll not interfere with you,’” Mr. Mc- 
Cullough said. 

There was a famous investigation of 
the Department, which left Durham 
with skirts clean, the deputy continued. 
The one criticism was made about 
fees, but accepting them had been en- 
tirely legal, and the fees’ provision was 
afterwards eliminated. 

View of Pittsburgh Paper 

The “Insurance World” of Pittsburgh 
takes the following view of the Penn- 
sylvania situation: 

“As we see the matter, it is not so 
much the trouble with the laws of 
Pennsylvania, excepting as they refer 
to mutual and fraternal and assess- 
ment concerns, as it has been in the 
past a question of the enforcement of 
the laws already on our statute books. 
Considered generally, the laws of this 
great Keystone State are thoroughly 
adequate, and are on a par with the 
laws of other States. Considered gen- 
erally, we are opposed to the multiply- 
ing of insurance statutes ad infinitum, 
and the enactment of new laws for 
every particular or somewhat varying 
case. Our trouble is not any particular 
lack of legislation, but, rather, a failure 
because of our system, to make proper 
use of the laws which we now have. 


NOT A PROFLIGATE NATION 


By JOHN N. WILLYS 
President of the Willys-Overland 
Co., Toledo 





Have you ever considered 
what a master compliment it is 
that the keenest business men 
of our country have entrusted to 
your probity the priceless privi- 
lege of protecting their loved 
ones? | 

The immense sums of money 
of which you are custodians 
disprove the charge that we are 
a nation of profligates. We 
prove our thrift in what you 
hold. We show that our savings 
are on the same liberal scale as 
our outgo. 

Your business has grown with 
all other national activities, and 
deserves the same unrestricted 
right to growth. 


Legislation should be scien- 


tific. It becomes aggression the 
instant it attempts more than 
legitimate protection to the 
public, 











The business of insurance deserves 
every safeguard—more so than any 
other branch of activity, because it in- 
volves safeguards which are generally 
intended to apply after death, follow- 
ing the lapse of many years from the 
original issuance of the policy. Un- 
questioned solvency is what is most de- 
sired. Our laws are sufficient to pro- 
vide for that. What we lack, however, 
is the necessary machinery for making 
them effective. The Insurance Depart- 
ment is not altogether to blame. The 
fault lies, in the final analysis, with 
the legislature, which has failed to 
provide a sufficient working force. In- 
surance Commissioner O’Neil, although 
somewhat new in the department, has 
already displayed most commendable 
initiative and independence, and on the 
basis of what he has done in a remark- 
ably short period of time is considered 
the best man that has been ‘on the job’ 
in Harrisburg since the early days of 
J. M. Forster. He needs, however, 
more help. The department should be 
increased by at least fifteen new men, 
at least five or six of whom should 
be first class examiners. We sincerely 
hope that the new legislature will furn- 
ish Mr. O’Neil with the requisite work- 
ing force.” 


82 Companies in Pennsylvania 


In New York there are thirty-five life 
insurance companies that transact busi- 
ness; twelve domestic and twenty-three 
foreign. 

In Massachusetts, twenty-eight com- 
panies; eight domestic and twenty for- 
eign. 

In Connecticut, twenty-nine compa- 
; six domestic and twenty-three for- 


In New Jersey, thirty-nine compa- 
; three domestic and thirty-six for- 


In Pennsylvania, eighty-two compa- 
; twelve domestic and seventy for- 
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Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN 
for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER 


Men capable not only of writing 
applications but of collecting the 
premiums, are always welcome to 
our forces and can be advanta- 
geously placed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











The 


Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something abeolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a to earn 
more money than you are 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain most to date 


es. agency contracts 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








There Is Always Room At The Top 





ms yr S-] 


Come with us and it won’t be so 
hard to get on. 


Live ones win among IZZERS 





: 
Uy 








Write to J. L. BABLER, Gen’! Manager Agencies 
International Life 


ST. LOUIS 
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PENNSYLVANIA SITUATION 

Insurance scandals in Pennsylvania 
came to a climax this week when re- 
ceivers were appointed for the Pension 
Mutual Life and the Union Casualty 
Company with both of which com- 
panies Lyndon D. Wood was associated. 

This does not end for the moment 
these unpleasant incidents as a mix-up 
between the United States Court and 
the Daupnin County Court about dual 
receiverships has resulted, which means 
‘more of that type of newspaper pub- 
licity which has done so much harm 
to insurance interests in Pennsylvania. 
After appointing a receiver (none other 
than the counsel for the company) the 
Federal Court revoked its action be- 
cause of apparent trickery and with- 
holding of information. It had not 
been informed of Dauphin County pro- 
ceedings. 

What is of compelling moment to in- 
surance men now is that there shall be 
a house cleaning in Pennsylvania. The 
laws are weak in many respects. There 
has been too much politics in the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department and 
it is high time that there should be a 
reform. There are eighty-two life in- 
surance companies operating in Penn- 
sylvania. Some of them should never 
have been there. The laws have not 
put up enough bars to keep out the 
irresponsible or to watch their opera- 
tions after once having entered. Indi- 
vidual mismanagement or financial jug- 
glery may be in part responsible for 
recent mishaps, but if just one story is 
true—the allegation by the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters 
that the Pension Mutual Life operated 
in Pennsylvania for one year and a half 
without a_ license through political 
friendship with Governor Tener, it is 
time that public opinion in that State 
compelled action to prevent similar 
misuse of official power. 

When the Philadelphia general agents 
go to the legislature in January for a 
stricter set of laws the resulting news- 
paper publicity will not do the business 
much harm because the damage to in- 
surance in this direction has already 
been done. 

The first insurance companies in the 
country were born in Philadelphia; 
some of the very early ones are still 
doing business and are universally re- 
spected. In years that follow other 
companies, later to become strong, 


were started. In fact, some of the 
greatest companies in the country are 
in Pennsylvania and it is due these 
companies as well as younger ones 
which have shown that they are solv- 
ent, of good prestige and have a large 
and successful agency corps that Penn- 
sylvania should and must get the 
proper regulation. 





PAPER ON MARINE INSURANCE 
Two years ago there was a wide- 
spread demand for liability men who 
could qualify as compensation under- 
writers. About a year or a year and a 
half ago automobile insurance experts 
were in demand. For some months 
companies have given particular atten- 
tion to the development of marine un- 
derwriters and some companies are 
still looking for good ones. In view 
of the widespread interest being taken 
in fire offices now on the subject of 
marine insurance The Eastern Under- 
writer will give considerable space to 
the paper on “Marine Insurance Con- 
tract” read before the Fire Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia by the presi- 
dent of the Insurance Company of 
North America, one of the largest and 
most successful companies writing 
marine and fire coverage. Mr. Rush 
has devoted many years to the study 
of marine insurance problems and is 
one of the experts on the subject. 





RATES IN THE BRONX 





Discrimination Complaint Made to Su- 
perintendent Phillips, of New York 
Insurance Department 





Complaint has been filed with Super- 
intendent Phillips against the rates pre- 
vailing in the Bronx, which are called 
discriminatory when compared with 
rates in Manhattan. A member of the 
Legislature puts his case before the 
superintendent as well as before the 
people of New York. The complainant 
finds fault because piano factories in 
the Bronx are charged a higher rate 
than similar factories in other parts of 
town. He looks at rates from the same 
angle that Insurance Commissioner 
Nesbit, of Washington, does, viz: it is 
the building itself that counts; not the 
environment and other circumstances 
which may effect the risk. 





PHILADELPHIA BANQUET 

The annual banquet of the Fire In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia will be 
held January 15th, 1917, at 7 P. M., in 
the Clover Room-of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. Prominent Philadelphia 
men will address the gathering and new 
features are promised. 





Jacob A. Jackson, of the Mutual Life, 
and for many years a prominent and 
authoritative writer on insurance sub- 
jects, has written a book bearing the 
title, “Easy Lessons in Life Insurance,” 
which will be on sale in January. The 
book, containing 150 pages, is written in 
language so simple and clear that the 
arguments are easy to follow, even for 
a tyro in the business. The book, how- 
ever, will prove of value to all life in- 
surance men, as it will be a practical 
course of instruction in the science of 
life insurance. After leaving college 
Mr. Jackson was for years a successful 
superintendent of schools in the west. 
In 1893 he was made general agent of 
the State of Iowa. In 1900 he began the 
publication of the “American Journal of 
Life Insurance” at Des Moines, subse- 
quently consolidating the paper with 
the Chicago “Independent” under the 
name of “The Life Insurance Independ- 
ent,” with himself as editor. Since 
1902 he has been manager of the liter- 
ary department and instructor of agents 
of the Mutual Life. 


The Human Side of Insurance 














JAMES W. HENRY 





James W. Henry, of Pittsburgh, is a 
wizard of production and the general 
agency of which he is a member, Eyler 
& Henry, will do close to $1,000,000 in 
premiums this year. It handles the 
affairs of the Aetna for Western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. Mr. Henry 
went to work for Peter B. Eyler when 
little more than a boy. He was taken 
into the firm after he had proved that 
lué was one of the best all round casu- 
alty men in the United States. He has 
a tremendous personal acquaintance, is 
a fine organizer and is very popular 
socially. Peter B, Eyler is general ad- 
juster of the Aetna. Mr. Henry showed 
what he could do in organizing by tak- 
ing the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania and making it strong in all 
parts of the State. In company with 
Wallace Reid and other men he visited 
a large number of cities and interested 
local men in the Federation, got a tre- 
mendous amount of newspaper publicity 
for insurance and made the organization 
a model for all other States to follow. 
In fact, Mr. Henry is given credit for 
doing more in a single State for co-opera- 
tion among insurance men than any 
other man in the country. He is presi- 
dent of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania, 

= © 7 


Warren M. Horner, of the Provident 
Life & Trust in Minneapolis, and one of 
the most intelligent and successful gen- 
eral agents in the country, has written 
a book, “Training For Life Insurance 
Agents,” which is to be published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Company. Mr. 
Horner will be in Philadelphia and New 
York in January. Everything that Mr. 
Horner writes has wide currency and 
a large sale for his book is predicted. 

+ + * 


W. E. McCullough, the new presi- 
dent of the Chicago Insurance Club, 
entered the insurance business as an 
office boy in the Western department 
of the Niagara, afterward becoming an 
examiner. He then served with the O. 
C. Kemp general agency, after which 
he was made Wisconsin State Agent 
for the Queen, and a number of years 
ago was called to the Western depart- 
ment as agency superintendent. 





GILLAM MAKES CHANGE 


The Camden Fire this week appoint- 
ed John F. Gillam, who has been 
special agent of the Company for New 
Jersey, assistant secretary at the home 
office, effective January 15. H. O. 
Huth, special agent of the Home for 
New Jersey, will succeed Mr. Gillam. 


William B. Ellison, insurance counsel 
and former corporation counsel of New 
York, has issued an interesting pam- 
phlet on the financial problems of New 
York City. He says New York has al- 
ready passed every considerable city in 
the United States in the per capita cost 
of government, and it is the per capita 
cost that evidences extravagance or 
economy. His pamphlet shows that no 
further increase in the taxable values of 
the city’s real estate is possible at pres- 
ent. Indeed, in the districts made up 
ot small homes, property is already as- 
sessed at prices far in excess of its sala- 
ble value. The tendency is to destroy 
heme owning and to drive people into 
the tenements. He argues that the city 
must retrench and economize. In 1915 
inhabitants in number about 50 per 
cent. greater than in 1900, must hear 
an expense of government increased by 
more than 150 per cent. since that year. 
As one measure of relief he points out 
that the city is owner of many tracts of 
land now substantially unused, and 
which could be sold and become in the 
hands of private owners revenue-pro- 
ducing to a considerable degree. Of 
course, he does not refer to parks, play- 
grounds, etc. Mr. Ellison also says that 
a vast amount of properly taxable per- 
sonal property is allowed to go untaxed 
to the serious detriment of real estate, 
which bears 95 per cent. of the cost of 
government. One interesting para- 
graph follows: ‘Furthermore, the taxa- 
tion of personal property has been 
greatly reduced by the passage of what 
is known as the Secured Debt Law. An 
overwhelming proportion of the securi- 
ties taxed by this law are found in this 
city and should be taxed for local pur- 
poses. And yet the whole of the taxes 
se collected go to the State. These se- 
curities are personal property located 
within the city and should be taxable as 
any other class of property is for the 
benefit of the city.” He also thinks 
that too much is given to the State in 
taxes on mortgages located in this city. 

= = = 


Shephérd H. McKeag, of the Commer- 
cial Casualty Company, began his busi- 
ness career as an office boy for the 
United States Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. His next position 
was in the coupon department of the 
United States Casualty. After serving 
in this capacity for a few years Mr. 
McKeag decided to enter the commer- 
cial field, but after several years he 
concluded that the insurance business 
held more attractions for him and he 
joined a brokerage house which had the 
agency for a casualty company. Here 
he gained valuable experience in solicit- 
ing general insurance, inspecting and 
adjusting. Then he joined the general 
agency in Brooklyn for the Maryland 
Casualty and took charge of the casu- 
alty department. When the Peoples 
Surety Company of Brooklyn started in 
business he was employed by them to 
organize their casualty departments 
and supervise the system throughout 
the office. Later he was made assistant 
secretary, in charge of the general 
casualty lines, also some of the bonding 
work, and managed the claim depart- 
ment for two and a half years. Owing 
to the financial stress brought upon this 
Company * ‘rough the failure of banks 
in 1907 anw 1908 it was found necessary 
for the Company to reinsure several of 
its lines, at which time he accepted a 
position with the General Accident of 
Philadelphia, who re-insured a portion 
of the business. With that Company 
Mr. McKeag acted as assistant under- 
writer in the liability department and 
also managed the automobile insurance 
department. Following this connection 
Mr. McKeag joined the Preferred Acci- 
dent of New York, and when H. C. 
Mitchell was elected vice-president and 
general manager of the Commercial he 
invited Mr. McKeag to join his company 
as underwriter for the liability and 
automobile lines, and also act as office 
manager. 
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E. E. Hall & Co.’s 


Rates in Pennsylvania 





SCHEDULE FOR LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE LIFE 





The Minimum Annual Rates for Dwell- 
ings, Mercantile, etc.—List of 
Occupancy Charges 





Edward E. Hall & Co. are United 
States managers of the London & Lan- 
cashire Life & General Assurance of 
London (which company should not be 
confounded with the London & Lanca- 
shire Fire). They have filed independ- 
ent schedule of rates for unsprinklered 
risks in Pennsylvania. The rates fol- 
low: 

Minimum Annual Rates 
(Applying Only in the Absence of Spe- 
cific Rates.) 


DWELLINGS 
Class 
A. B. Cc. Un. 
Brick Bldg....... 20 22% 26 35 
are 25 27% 30 40 
Frame Bldg...... 30 35 40 30 
CU. scscee OO 35 40 50 


FRAME RANGES, ROW OF THREE. 


Class. 
A. B. ©. , Un 
BI. 2008s 50 60 70 80 
ae 40 50 60 70 


For each additional dwelling in frame 
row over 3, add 10 cents, both building 
and contents. 


PRIVATE STABLES 


A. B. Cc. Un. 

Brick Blg...,..... 30 32% 35 45 
ae 35 37% 40 50 
Frame Blg. ...... 40 50 60 70 
Cs. aseaws 40 50 60 70 


SMALL STORES AND DWELLINGS 
Offices and Dwellings 

Brick buildings, 30, 35, 40, 59; con- 
tents, 40, 46, 50, 60 (non-mercantile), 
60, 65, 70, 80 (mercantile). 

Frame buildings, 45, 50, 60, 70; non- 
mercantile contents, 50, 60, 70, 80; mer- 
cantile, 70, 80, 90, 1.00. 

The foregoing rates are based upon 
insurance not exceeding 50 per cent. of 
the value of the property insured. 
When the amount of insurance applied 
for exceeds 50 per cent. of the value of 
the property for which insurance is de- 
sired, a reduction from the above rates 
of 1 cent for each 5 per cent. of excess 
over 50 per cent. with a maximum re- 
duction of 5 cents may be made. 

MINIMUM ANNUAL RATES. 
(Applying Only in the Absence of Spe- 
cific Rates.) 

Farm Property 
Dwellings and contents, 40; barns 


and outbuildings, 80. Co-insurance 
clause not required. 


MINIMUM RATES 
Brick Frame 

Blg. Cts. Blg. Cts. 
Apartment houses 40 50 50 60 
Bks., offic., lodges 30 40 40 50 
Barber shops..... 30 40 40 50 
Billiard rooms .. 60 75 75 1.000 
Boarding houses. 50 70 60 80 
Bridges (wood).. 1.00 
Bridges (iron)... 50 
Churches, schools 30 40 40 50 
Pipe organ....... 60 
Dressmaking . 30 40 40 50 
Fire engine house 30 40 50 60 
Greenhouses . 80 1.50 1.50 2.00 
Sa 75 1.00 1.00 1.25 
Insane asylums... 40 60 60 80 
Lumber (unexposed) 1.00 
Market houses... 50 75 75 1.00 
Mercantile(small) 30 50 40 60 
Photographers 75 1.00 1.00 1.25 
ae 7 1.00 1.00 1.25 
Public halls...... 60 75 75 90 


(No scenery.) 


Fire Insurance Department 





Publis halls.....1.25 2.00 150 2.50 
(With scenery.) 

re 7 100 1.25 1.25 

Tailoring... ...0<+% 50 75 75 «1.00 

Undertaking ; 
establishments 40 50 50 60 


All other risks, exclusive of manu- 
facturing establishments, not before 
noted, 1.00, 1.00, 1.25, 1.25. 

The above minimum rates require the 
80 per cent. co-insurance clause. 


Application of Above Minimum Rates 


When any risk is located within the 
fire protection of any city or town, 
designated in these schedules as: 

Class A—Reduce the minimum 10 per 
cent. 

Class B—Secure the minimum rate. 

Class C—Increase the minimum rate 
10 per cent. 

Unprotected—Decrease the minimum 
rate 20 per cent. 

Deficiency charges for rating mercan- 
tile and other risks include walls, not 
less than .02; area, not less than .01; 
floors, not less than .02, etc. 


Deductions include 5 to 25 per cent. 
for superior construction, occupancy 
above grade floor, offices or offices and 
dwellings, not over 15 per cent., etc. 

Occupancy charges include automo- 
biles, not less than .10; drugs, not less 
than .25; moving pictures, not less than 
.25, etc. 


Schedule for Rating 


Manufacturing and 
Building base rate, 1.25. 

Deficiency charges run from not less 
than .01 (for area) to not less than .08 
for elevators. Deductions run from 6 
te 25 per cent. 


Protection 


other risks: 


Inside, not over 15 per cent.; public, 
not over 20 per cent. for Class A; watch- 
men and clock, not over .20. 


Co-Insurance 


Protected Risks: For 80 per cent. 
co-insurance on specific form, or 90 per 
cent. co-insurance on blanket form, de- 
duct both building and contents, non- 
fireproof, not over 30 per cent.; fire- 
proof building, not over 75 per cent.; 
contents, not over 50 per cent. 

Unprotected Risks: Non-fireproof, 
not over 10 per cent.; fireproof build- 
ing, not over 35 per cent.; contents, not 
over 25 per cent. 


Occupancy Charges 


Occupancy charges include garages, 
2.50; oil manufacturing, 2.00; oil tanks, 
1.00; boot and shoe factories, .75; 
candy, 1.25; chemical plants, 1.50; 
clothing and garment, .75; cotton, 1.00; 
gas plants, .50; in manufacturing and 
cold storage, .75; mining property, 1.75; 
tobacco risks, .75; theatres, 2.00; wood- 
workers, 2.50; car repair shops, 1.25; 
printing and binding, .75; silk workers, 
60; car barns, .50; (miscellaneous 
manufacturing establishments operated 
with machinery, not otherwise classi- 
fied.) Not extra hazardous, 1.50; extra 
hazardous, 3.00. 

Minimum rates on the above classes, 
until inspected and rated, to the occu- 
pancy charge, plus 25 cents, with an 
additional charge of 25 cents, if unpro- 
tected; 80 per cent. co-insurance 
clause required. 





FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


The text of the report at the Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ Convention on 
National: Supervision follows: 

“The committee on laws and legisla- 
tion, to which was referred the matter 
of Federal supervision, begs leave to 
report that they have considered the 
same and are of the opinion that the 
convention should take no action in 
regard to the matter.” 





F. S. Brown has been appointed 
Jersey City agent of the Continental. 














FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 











The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





| Cash Capital ° ‘ 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
| Surplus to Policyholders . 


| 
| Statement January 1, 1916 


Assets e “ . 





- : $1,000,000.00 
- 2,377,857.39 

° - 467,413.45 
. 1,910,443.94 








AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 























C. H. SMITH PRESIDENT 


L. & L. & G. Special Heads Albany 
Field Club—Gifts for W. N. 
Van Alstine 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Albany Field Club was held December 
llth with a large and enthusiastic at- 
tendance. The following were elected 
officers: President, Charles Hoyt Smith; 
vice-president, R. H. Moore; secretary, 
L. C. Breed; treasurer, T. C. Naulty. 

An interesting and instructive paper 
was read by W. W. Vaughn, chief elec- 
trical inspector of the Underwriters’ 
Association at Albany. 

One of the most pleasing incidents 
of the evening was the presentation to 
Special Agent W. N. Van Alstine, of 
the Fidelity-Phenix, of a fountain pen, 
a personal gift of the retiring president 


Judge Lovett. He was also presented, 
by the club as a whole, with a beautiful 
meerschaum pipe, it being thought 
that as he was retiring from active 
life to the quietness of a local agent 
this gift would be particularly appre- 
ciated. 

Van Alstine, who was one of the most 
popular of the specials, has been elected 
head of a prominent up-State agency— 
in Little Falls. No more traveling on 
local trains up and down the Hudson 
for him in the future. If he has to 
journey hereafter it will be by auto. 





The Springfield F. & M. will discon- 
tinue writing hail insurance. 








John M. Thomas, who started as a 
clerk for the Phenix in Kansas, has 
been appointed secretary of the Fidel 
ity-Phenix. 





NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa, 
Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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NEW LOSS COMMENTS BY HALL 


POINTS IN STOCK ADJUSTMENTS 








Says Legitimate Item of Cost is 
Expense of Buying 
Merchandise 





One legitimate item of cos: which 
very few adjusters will consent to is 
the expense of buying a stock or the 
materials composing it. These ex- 
penses are as much a part of the cost 
of the goods as is the freight and dray- 
age in transporting them to insured’s 
piace of ‘business. The expense of 
piacing the goods on the shelves or 
arranging them ready for sale is also a 
purt of the cost of the goods. All such 
expenses should not only be charged 
up as a part of the cost of the goods, 
but those records should be so kept 
tnat their ratio to'the manufactured 
article could be established and this 
ratio applied to the value of the stock 
when the inventory is taken, says 
Thrasher Hall in “Rough Notes.” 

Insurance adjusters when presented 
with claims including this buying ex- 
pense, invariably answer that it does 
not add to the value of the goods. For 
instance, some of them hold the ex- 
pense of unloading and piling lumber 
should not be allowed as the same ex- 
pense will be incurred when it is sold. 
As well they could say that drayage 
and teaming paid by a retail merchant 
should not be allowed because this 
same expense will be incurred when 
gceods are sold and delivered to the 
customer. Business men sometimes 
acquiesce because they do not know 
how to meet the argument. But each 
end every merchant and manufacturer 
of any importance knows that the 
buying expense adds considerable to 
the cost of the goods. They know, too, 
that this expense is absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful conduct of their 
business, and would be more than off- 
set with the additional cost of goods 
if they did not hire buyers, who not 
only buy from traveling salesmen, but 
who make periodical trips to other 
markets in their hunt for bargains and 
for goods suitable for their trade. 

Cash Discounts 

“I have always maintained that cash 
discounts allowed on sales to custom- 
ers is something with which insurance 
acjusters have nothing whatever to do,” 
c.ntinues Mr. Hall. “The reason being 
that if the profit shown by the period 
next preceding the last inventory is to 
be a basis of adjustment (and it is un- 
less some good and sufficient reason be 
shown why it is not), then if the cur- 
rent year (in which the loss occurs) 
be a prosperous one and money is plen- 
tiful, a greater proportion of your cus- 
temers will discount their bills, where- 
as in the preceding year money may 
have been not so plentiful, thus show- 
ing a greater profit than the insured 
is entitled to on his sales in the current 
year. If conditions are reversed, the 
insured would be the loser rather than 
the insurance company. 

“Goods shipped to customers and 
lost in transit should never be debited 
io any merchandise account. They 
should be debited to the carrier or 
whoever may .e liable for their loss, 
and the customer credited. This is so 
ciearly apparent that it needs no ex- 
planation.” 


As to the machinery, tools, imple- 
ments, furniture, fixtures, etc., compos- 
ing one’s plant, and necessary in the 
conduct of one’s business, with most 
merchants ar1 manufacturers no regu- 
lar inventory is made at stated inter- 
vals as is the case with stock. More- 
over, the books seldom show the true 
value of this class of property. 

The mistake in this statement con- 
sists in deducting the discounts from 
purchases, instead of from the stock 
cn hand. ‘It seems the discounts which 


the insured could have gotten on all 
their purchases was a fraction less 
than 1 per cent., or to be exact, .00986, 
and this ratio should have been de- 
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ducted from the stock on hand, as dis- 
ccunts were ignored in obtaining the 
retio of profit on cost. And as the 
profit so found was made in the face of 
Icsses and leaks of every kind and 
cliaracter, no deduction should have 
‘been made for wastage. 

Another assured’s adjuster made a 
gvod settlement of the loss they ad- 
justed for the insured, but suit had to 
bs brought against some of the com- 
penies and the insured was defeated in 
court because unfortunately their ad- 
juster had not properly served the 
proofs in the time allotted under the 
policy conditions against one of the 
companies in which the insured held a 
large policy. 

Figuring Building Losses 

Several years ago, in one of the larg- 
est cities of Indiana, a company ad- 
juster settlea for twelve thousand dol- 
lars a building loss that in reality did 
not exceed $4,000. There was nothing 
crooked in this adjustment. In fact, I 
am sure the adjuster did not profit one 
single cent by reason of Overpaying 
this loss three for one. He just thought 
he knew all about figuring building 
hiring experts in adjusting building and 
machinery losses,” is another of Mr. 
are others who make the mistake of 
losses, but he didn’t know, and there 
believing they are real experts on all 
kinds of losses. In this particular 
case the adjuster remarked that having 
figured the loss himself, without going 
te the expense of calling in a builder, 
he could get in a good charge for his 
services. He actually believed he had 
made a good adjustment. The owner 
of the building was himself either a 
building contractor or an architect, 
and, of course, more than a match for 
tne adjuster. 

Western Adjusters in East 

“Unless the migration and occupancy 
of the adjusting field in New York City 
ty adjusters from the West has chang- 
ec conditions, the adjusters’ there 
nearly always call to their aid an ex- 
pert accountant in the adjustment of 
losses of merchandise when the books 
heave to be gone into to any great ex- 
tent. The same rule is followed on 
Hiall’s comments. 


NEW BALTIMORE MUTUAL 

The Maryland insurance department 
has issued a license to do business to 
the Columbia Mutual Fire of Balti- 
more. Philip Walker, a Washington at- 
torney, is president of the concern and 
W. E. Speir is secretary. 

This new mutual, which seems close- 
ly allied with the Merchant & Manu- 
facturers and the Lumber & Trades 
mutuals, has filed with the insurance 
department a list of 100 subscribers 
to-its insurance facilities to the extent 
ot $294,000. These subscribers are lo- 
cated in Washington, Baltimore, Cuba, 
Ontario and Alberta. 


VON GLAHN & ROSS MOVE 
Von Glahn & Ross, Brooklyn agents, 
have opened an office at 189 Montague 
Street this week. The agency will also 
retain its present office at 955 Broad- 
way. 
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THE MARINE INSURANCE CONTRACT 


By President BENJAMIN RUSH 
of the Insurance Company of North America 


From an address delivered by Mr. Rush before the Fire Insurance Society 
and republished by courtesy of the Fire Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia’s “Bulletin.” 
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Marine insurance may briefly be said 
to be a contract, whereby one party, for 
a specified consideration, agrees to in- 
demnify another, who is interested in 
property exposed to marine risks, 
against loss incidental thereto. 

The instrument by which the con- 
tract is made is called a “policy.” 

The person who undertakes to indem- 
nify the other is called the “insurer,” 
or “underwriter,” and the consideration 
which he receives for so doing is called 
the “insured” or “assured”; the thing 
covered by insurance is called the “sub- 
ject” and the substantial concern which 
the insured person has, in the preser- 
vation of the subject is called his “in- 
terest.” 

The obligation assumed by the under- 
writer, regarded as a whole, is termed 
the “risk,” and the specified dangers, 
the “perils insured against.” 

Before proceeding to the considera- 
tion of the policy contract it is neces- 
sary to recite certain peculiar unwritten 
understandings which although they do 
not anywhere appear on the face of a 
marine policy are nevertheless well 
known and thoroughly understood in the 
mercantile marine business and are en- 
forced by the courts. 

Good Faith 

The first is that the insurance con- 
tract being a contract of good faith will 
fall to the ground, in whole or in part in 
the event of fraudulent practices by 
either party to the contract, therefore, 
it is an implied condition in every con- 
tract of marine insurance that the per- 
son who proposes a risk to an under- 
writer shall communicate every mate- 
rial fact which is within his exclusive 
knowledge to that underwriter, unless 
the terms of the policy are such as to 
render such communication superfluous. 

He must tell everything he knows 
which he thinks might influence the 
underwriter’s judgment either to accept 
or decline the risk or even to increase 
or diminish the premium charges; fur- 
thermore, he must not conceal anything 
which might induce the underwriter to 
decline the risk or which were it known 
might influence the underwriter’s judg- 
ment in any of the above particulars 
and it makes no difference whether this 
concealment results from ignorance or 
design, it will be equally fatal to the 
contract of marine insurance. 

Another understood necessity of the 
contract of insurance is that the in- 
sured shall have an interest in the sub- 
ject at risk; he cannot simply bet or 
wager on the safe arrival of this or that 
ship if he has no interest in her. 

Wager policies as they are called 
have long since been pronounced ille- 
gal and they cannot now be enforced in 


any court in this country or in England. 

Another implied warranty, as it is 
called, is that every vessel shall be sea- 
worthy before sailing and that she shall 
pursue her voyage without any undue 
deiay or deviation from any of the es- 
tablished usages of trade or naviga- 
tion; and finally that the adventure 
must be a legal one both as regards its 
business nature and the mode in which 
iu is prosecuted. 

A great many cases have come be- 
fore the courts and a great many books 
have been written to define just what 
ccnstitutes seaworthiness; a brief defin- 
ition is thorough fitness in all respects 
oi the vessel named to pursue her voy- 
age to its destination and to encounter 
the ordinary perils which must be met 
with in so doing. 

Finally neither the ignorance nor in- 
necence of the assured will avail to re- 
lieve him from a breach of this war- 
ranty. 

Insurance of Merchandise 

Coming now to the form of policy 
commonly used in the insurance of mer- 
chandise you will find that it states 
that the insurance company insures 
John Doe, on account of whom it may 
concern. In case of loss to be paid in 
funds current in the United States, to 
him or his order, lost or not lost, at and 
from (here follows the insertion of the 
voyage) let us suppose from London to 
Philadelphia, upon all kinds of lawful 
gceods and merchandises, laden or to be 
laden on board the good steamer (let us 
suppose the “NEW YORK”), whereof is 
master for this present voyage 
“SMITH,” or whoever else shall go as 
master in the said vessel, or by what- 
ever other name or names the said ves- 
sel, or the master thereof, is or shall be 
named or called. 

What do these words mean? 

In brief English they mean that JOHN 
DOE is covered in United States cur- 
cency to the extent of whatever amount 
of insurance he may agree upon with 
his underwriter, upon any kind of law- 
ful goods he may have shipped from 
Lundon to Philadelphia by steamer 
“NEW YORK,” and it does not make 
any difference who is master of that 
steamer for that voyage. 

Then follows a clause, reading: 

“BEGINNING the adventure upon the 
said goods and merchandises, from and 
immediately following the loading there- 
of on board of the said vessel, as afore- 
said, and so shall continue and endure 
until the said goods and merchandises 
shall be safely landed as aforesaid. 
AND it shall and may be lawful for the 
said vessel, in her voyage, to proceed 
and sail to, touch and stay at, any ports 
or places, if thereunto obliged by stress 
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ol weather, or other unavoidable acci- 
dent, without prejudice to this insur- 
ance. The said goods and merchan- 
dises, hereby insured, are valued (Pre- 
TRING GRCIMEOE) Obs oie ccinccccccacas ; 

This wording means that the insur. 
ance company agrees to assume the 
risk as soon as the goods are loaded on 
board the vessel and will hold them 
ccvered until they are safely landed at 
destination and it makes it lawful for 
the aforesaid vessel to put into a port 
o? distress, if obliged by heavy weather 
or unavoidable accident without invali- 
dating the policy; frequently goods are 
insured from the time of delivery on 
dock or from some place in the interior, 
until delivered in the assured’s store or 
warehouse at port of destination. This 
is done by an endorsement. 

Coming now to the question of valu- 
ation: 

The said goods and merchandises, 
hereby insured, are valued (premium 
included) at’ 

Difference Between Marine and Fire 

Herein lies one of the principal 
points of difference between marine 
insurance and fire insurance. 

In almost every marine insurance 
policy the assured, upon taking out the 


policy and prior to any known loss, 
agrees with his underwriter that in the 
event of loss, the goods or subject in- 
sured, shall be valued at an agreed 
amount or valuation. 

In almost every fire insurance policy 
the value of the property insured is left 
unsettled between the insured and his 
underwriter so that in the event of loss 
the value of the damaged property has 
to be agreed upon between them by mu- 
tual agreement or by appraisement 
after the loss has occurred. 

The wisdom of this provision is indi- 
cated by the fact that in all my experi- 
ence of twenty-five years in the marine 
business I have yet to see a suit be- 
tween a marine underwriter and his as- 
sured about the valuation of goods or 
cther insured property in case of loss, 
and I think this is solely due to the fact 
that before the adventure is undertaken 
the value is agreed upon and that 
scurce of friction removed. 

Risks and Perils 

The clause following is known as the 
“Risks and Perils” clause, and reads as 
follows: 

“Touching the adventures and perils 
which the said insurance company is 
contented to bear, and takes upon itself 
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in this voyage, they are of the seas, 
fires, men-of-war, enemies, pirates, rov- 
ers, thieves, letters of mart and coun- 
ter-mart, surprisals, takings at sea, jet- 
tison, barratry of the master and ma- 
riners, unless the assured on cargo be 
a part owner of the vessel, arrests, re- 
straints and detainments of all kings, 
princes and people of what nation, con- 
dition or quality soever and all other 
perils, losses and misfortunes (illicit or 
contraband trade excepted in all cases) 
that have or shall come to the hart, 
detriment or damage of the said goods 
and merchandise or any part thereof.” 
Let us take this up word by word 
as it is perhaps the most important 
clause in the policy in that it specifies 
just what risk the underwriter agrees 
to protect the insured against. Before 
considering the perils assumed, one by 
one, it will, however, be necessary to 
state the rule which is to be followed 
in determining when a loss which hap- 
pens in consequence of any specified 
peril is to be attributable thereto, with- 
in the meaning of the policy. It is a 
settled principle of insurance law that 
the proximate and not the remote cause 
of loss is to be looked to in order to de- 
termine the underwriter’s liability. 
Proximate and Remote Causes 
The words “proximate” and “remcte” 
with reference to causation, are expres- 
sive of the different degrees of relation- 
ship which obtain between cause and 
effect. The term “proximate cause” is 
applied to that agency by which an ef- 
fect is directly produced as, for in- 
stance, if a vessel founder in a tempest, 
the immediate cause of her loss is 
a peril of the sea. A “remote cause” 
is one which operates indirectly, i. e., 
through the intervention of some other 
agency to produce an effect, as, for in- 
stance, if a vessel was driven by a gale 
of wind alongside another vessel which 
was on fire, and was burnt, the remote 
cause of her loss would be a peril of 
the seas, and the proximate cause, fire. 
The liability of underwriters for a 
loss depends, as already stated, upon 
whether the proximate cause was a 
peril insured against, to give an illus- 
tration: A vessel insured against cap- 
ture only was driven ashore by tem- 
pestuous weather, upon a hostile coast, 
where having sustained only slight in- 
jury by the stranding, she was cap- 
tured by the enemy. This was held to 
be a loss not by perils of the sea, but 
by capture, and as such recoverable un- 
der the policy. From the operation of 
the rule, it follows that it is no answer 
to a claim for loss which has been 
proximately caused by perils. of the 
seas, to show that it was remotely oc- 
casioned by negligence, or some other 
ccntingency not covered by the policy. 
If a loss is sustained directly by a peril 
insured against, the underwriter is 
liable. 
What are Perils of the Sea? 
Coming now to the “Risks” and 
“Perils” clause, which we have just re- 
cited, let us consider its first words, 
viz: “perils of the seas’—What are 
“perils of the seas?” In brief, the term 
“perils of the seas” is expressive of the 
extraordinary dangers which are pecu- 
liar to that element. It includes all 
marine hazards and casualties result- 
ing from the violent action of the ele- 
ments as distinguished from their si- 
lent, gradual influence upon the vessel, 
and embraces all kinds of marine cas- 
ualties such as shipwreck, foundering, 
stranding, etc., and every species of 
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damage to the ship or goods at sea by 
the violent and immediate action of the 
winds and waves not comprehended in 
the ordinary wear and tear of the voy- 
age, or directly referable to the acts 
and negligence of the’ assured, as its 
proximate cause. It is to be noted that 
ordinary deterioration or damage com- 
prised under the head of “wear and 
tear,” and which is incidental to em- 
ployment in navigation and exposure to 
the ordinary action of the elements, is 
not recoverable as damage by perils of 
the seas. Vessels cannot be navigated 
without encountering the action of the 
wind and waves, and are often liable to 
come into contact with piers, jetties, 
etc., in the ordinary course, during em- 
ployment. Accordingly, the deteriora- 
tion or injury which is the inevitable 
result of such employment, is not recov- 
erable as damage by perils of the seas, 
for the latter expression refers to cas- 
ualties which may, and not incidents 
which must occur. 
Meaning of Terms 

Therefore, all loss or damage which 
the vessel or her cargo sustains at sea, 
owing to the extraordinary action of 
the elements, is attributable to perils of 
the seas. Foundering, which means go- 
ing to the bottom, is accordingly in- 
cluded in this extensive term, if caused 
by the violence of the winds or waves, 
but not so if caused by overloading, de- 
fect or inherent weakness which condi- 
ditions would violate the implied war- 
ranty of unseaworthiness. Grounding 
and stranding falls under the same des- 
ignation if extraordinary, but not so if 
it takes place in the ordinary course 
of navigation as when vessels are sent 
to a tidal harbor where it, is expected 
they will lie ashore during the time the 
tide is out. Collision is a peril of the 
sea. Damage to the ship by the vio- 
lent action of the winds and waves or 
te the cargo by water getting into the 
hold through the straining of the vessel 
in heavy weather is likewise recover- 
able under the heading “perils of the 
seas.” 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that perils of the seas include all the 
casualties which a vessel may experi- 
ence in the course of her voyage, for so 
comprehensive a meaning, if admis- 
sible, would reduce all the other clauses, 
expressive of the risks insured against, 
to a mere surplusage. Thus, a loss 
caused by the fire of an enemy is not 
recoverable as by a peril of the sea, 
though it would be recoverable as a 
loss by men-of-war. 

(To be continued.) 





Young Brothers have been appointed 
agents in Pittsburgh of the Pacific, 
Stuyvesant and Industrial Fire. 
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Brokerage Firm Stuck on Fire Loss 


The M. Thompson & Co. brokerage 
firm of San Francisco assumed the role 
of an insurance company last week 
when it paid Henry Gray & Co., San 
Francisco importers and exporters the 
sum of $6,364.51 in settlement of a loss 
on copra burned in the waterfront fire 
which destroyed Pier 46 last June. The 
Thompson company agreed to a moral 
liability on the loss incurred through 
failure to ascertain whether the copra 
had been entirely transferred from the 
dock to warehouse. The amount paid, 
on the basis of 50 per cent. of the 
value, less salvage obtained, consti- 
tutes an amicable compromise settle- 
ment of the loss. 
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Multipie Companies 


There is a big scheme afoot in Utah. 
The Utah National Underwriters’ Cor- 
poration has been formed at Salt Lake 
City, to organize six companies to 
write as many lines of insurance. The 
plan is to minimize overhead expense 


by using the Utah National Under- 
writers’ Corporation as the parent 
company for all the branches. The cor- 


poration will have $5,000,000 capital and 
$1,000,000 surplus, of which $100,000 is 
subscribed and paid up. 

* a * 


Denver Brokerages 

At the formation of the Denver Fire 
Insurance Agents’ Association the diffi- 
cult thing for the agreement to cover 
to the satisfaction of all was the scale 
of commissions to be paid on broker- 
age business. The Bureau contenders 
argued for.a fifteen and twenty per 
cent. scale. The Union and Associated 
members stood out for ten and fifteen 
per cent. The final draft placed the 
brokerage at ten and fifteen per cent. 

* * * 


Brooklyn Brokers Meet 


The second fall meeting of the 
Brooklyn Brokers’ Association was held 
last Friday. Albert H. Butler was 
elected president; C. Stewart Cava- 
nagh, vice-president; Richmond B. Clap- 
perton, secretary, and Louis Arnold, 
treasurer. The following were made 
members of the executive committee: 
Jchn J. Hastings, Louis C. Kuhns, E. S. 
McVey, Jacob Haas and John Eagan. 
The day of meeting was changed from 
the third Thursday of each month to 
the second. 


UNIFORM FORMS 





Considerable Progress Being Made Ex- 
cept in Floaters and Use and 
Occupancy Rates 





A number of meetings have been held 
in the East with regard to uniformity of 
clauses and forms, and the book on uni- 
form clauses, which has been revised 
after going out to bureaus and rating 
organizations, will be ready for submis- 
sion to companies at their January meet- 
ing. It is reported there has been an 
agreement upon everything except gen- 
eral covers and use and occupancy rates. 





National Board Drops 


Arson Reward System 
(Continued from page 1.) 
and they should have combined their 
forces iong ago. 
National Board’s Plan 

The plan adopted by the National 
Board is to have the work of fighting 
incendiarism handled through the office 
of General Manager Mallalieu, the same 
as other activities of the Board. For 
the present the activities will be con- 
fined to a limited territory, probably 
New England and the Middle States, 
and such special emergencies as may be 
brought to its attention elsewhere. 
Later, the work will be extended else- 
where. If the plan is adopted the mem- 
bership of the Arson Committee, now 
composed of Messrs. N. S. Bartow, 
chairman; A. F. Howard, C, L. Andrews, 
M. L. Hewes, C. V. Meserole, J, H. Len- 
ehan, J. B. Branch, Jesse E. White and 
A. W. Thornton will be increased by 
adding several members, 

The following suggestions were made 
by the Committee on Arson and Incen- 
diarism and adopted: 

1. That the Committee on Incendiar- 
ism and Arson, as now or hereafter com- 
posed, be continued as a standing com- 
mittee of the Board and under its direc- 
tion subject to the supervision of the 
Executive Committee, there be put into 
effect at once, a plan whereby fires of 
supposed incendiary origin shall be in- 
vestigated and an effort made to lessen 
them. 

2. That the Committee co-operate with 
State and municipal authorities and 
other agencies having for their purposes 
the lessening of the fire waste and the 
repression of incendiarism and arson, to 
the end that the enormous loss of life 
and property by fire may be reduced, 

3. That the headquarters for this ac- 
tivity of the Board shall be located in 
the offices of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in the City of New York. 

4. That the Committee be given pow- 
er, subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee, to employ such help as 
may be necessary to further its work. 

5. That the work of the Committee be 
supported by an assessment upon the 
companies, members of the National 
Board, and such other companies as may 
become affiliated with the Board in this 
work, and be based upon the net fire 
premiums in the United States; the as- 
sessment for the calendar year 1917 to 
be at the rate of 1-75th of 1 per cent. 

6. That all stock or mutual companies 
not now members of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters be invited to co- 
operate and contribute to this expense. 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 


Northern New Jersey 
Electrical Inspections 


NEWARK SOCIETY TO VOTE ON 
PLAN NEXT MONTH 








Will Pass on a Separate Department 
Under Direction of an Electrical 
Committee 





On January 9 the Fire Insurance So- 
ciety of Newark will discuss the pro- 
pcsed amendments to the membership 
agreement of the Fire Insurance §So- 
ciety of Newark. The amendment in 
part follows: 

Section 9. For the examination of 
electric equipment and wiring, there 
shall be organized and maintained a 
special department managed by the 
secretary of the society under the di- 
rection of a standing committee of this 
society to be known as the electrical 
ccemmittee. The electrical committee 
shall supervise the affairs of the society 
in its electrical department, and shall 
exercise control of all funds derived 
from fees for electrical inspections. It 
shall have power to fix the amounts or 
rates of such fees, and to determine 
how much of the income derived there- 
from may be devoted to the ordinary 
uses of the society outside of the elec- 
trical department. It shall make a full 
report of the affairs of the electrical 
department at least once in each year. 

The electrical committee shall con- 
sist of seven members, who shall be 
elected by the society at the meeting at 
which this section is adopted. Four of 
the members shall be always chosen 
from among the officers or managers of 
companies, and three members shal) 
always be local agents or branch mana- 
gers. Of the members who are com- 
pany Officers, two shall be elected for a 
term to expire at the next succeeding 
annual meeting of the society, and two 
for a term to expire at the annual meet- 
ing following the one next succeeding 
such election and after the first elec- 
tion there shall be two company officers 
elected to the electrical committee at 
every annual meeting of the society. 
The three local agency members of the 
committee shall be elected to serve for 
a term expiring the next annual meet- 
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OFFICE OF scant & dionnesianiin NEW YORK 


UNAUTHORIZED INSURANCE 


New Blank May Be Adopted by Com- 
missioners’ Committee at May 
Meeting 


At the recent meeting of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners at the Hotel Astor, 
Commissioner Works of Minnesota, who 
is to retire from office to become presi- 
dent of several insurance companies, 
submitted a pian to have companies 
give fuller reports on business written 
in Minnesota in order to enable the 
State to get a line on the amount of 
unauthorized insurance written in its 
borders, There is no way now by which 
the complete unauthorized insurance 
can be known. Mr. Works’ idea was to 
send out immediately an additional 
blank containing questions, the an- 
swers to which give all the information 
desired. 

Henry D. Appleton, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of New York, was on his feet 
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in a moment in protest. He thought the 
idea impractical as there was _ not 
enough time to prepare the blanks as 
many States have already sent out their 
statement blanks and, furthermore, he 
thought the questions should be consid- 
ered by the Committee of Blanks and not 
by the open convention. The annual 
meeting of the Committee of Blanks 
will be held at the Hotel Manhattan in 
May. Mr. Appleton’s objection pre- 
vailed and the matter went over. 

Another matter that Mr. Works was 
keen upon was to permit fire companies 
to insure automobile hazards even in- 
cluding to the person. 

Before the committee on the new 
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standard fire policy presented its report, 
it conferred with Messrs. C. F. Shall- 
cross, of the Royal, and David Rumsey, 
of the Continental. Other fire insurance 
men who were at the Astor during part 
of the convention were H. A, Smith, 
president of the National, and John H. 
Stoddart, of the New York Underwrit- 
ers’ Agency. 

ing of the society, “when and thereafter 
at every succeeding annual meeting 
their successors shall be elected. The 
president of the society shall be a 
member ex-officio of the electrical 
committee, but without vote therein. 
Tie committee shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure, shall sit at stated 
intervals, shall keep a record of its 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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Schaefer & Shevlin, whose office is 


reproduced above, was organized in 
June 1915 to assume the general agency 
of the Dubuque Fire & Marine, New 
Yerk and suburban territory. The firm 


is composed of Louis Schaefer and 
George A. Shevlin. 
Mr. Schaefer, prior to the organiza- 
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tion of the agency, had for 23 years 
been counterman for T. Y. Brown & Co., 
who had been metropolitan agents of 
the Dubuque. 


Mr. Shevlin had also been connected 
with T. Y. Brown & Co., for 12 years, 
prior to which he had been State agent 
in Pennsylvania for the Northwestern 
National Fire for 6 years. 
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Insurance on Movie 
Film Negatives 





VIEWS OF INSPECTOR TORBOHM, 
OF THE HOME 





Valuable Contribution to Subject Being 
Generally Discussed By Under- 
writers and Engineers , 





The Eastern Underwriter has asked of, 
and secured from, the Home Insurance 
Company permission to reprint the fol- 
lowing interesting, able and instructive 
discussion of the film question, written by 
Edwin O. Torbohm, Inspector of the 
Home, for the valuable little paper that 
the Company issues for its agents: 





Insurance on negatives of motion pic- 
ture plays is causing some concern to 
careful underwriters on account of the 
ambiguity of many of the forms offered 
and the uncertainty of cover. Specific 
insurance on named negatives, whether 
on storage in the hands of trade labra- 
tories for manipulation, or for the pro- 
duction of positive prints therefrom, is 
a clear-cut proposition, readily disposed 
of. Such insurances are either desir- 
able or not desirable, depending largely 
on physical conditions and the rate of- 
fered, modified somewhat of course by 
the attitude of the insurer toward film 
risks in general. 

When negatives are included under 
the stock item on general form it not 
infrequently happens that very unsatis- 
factory conditions are created for the 
company, sufficiently so in many in- 
stances to warrant the declination of 
the entire outfit, A proper understand- 
ing of the true relation of negatives to 
the film industry is necessary in order 
to adequately conserve the interests of 
both the insurer and the insured. Few, 
if any, of the film managers understand 
insurance; many of the brokers, unfor- 
tunately, do not understand the film 
business, and the same may be said of 
most of the rate makers. 

A negative is nothing more than a 
pattern. From this pattern a practical- 
ly unlimited number of “positives” or 
film prints may be made. The negative 
pattern is the product of the studio 
maintained by the motion picture play 
producer. The positive prints made 
from the negative are usually sold out- 
right to film exchanges in the various 
cities, but the negative is retained by 
the producer for re-orders. The ex- 
change managers who now own the 
prints or “positives” route them on a 
rental basis to numerous motion pic- 
ture theatres throughout the country. 

From the average negative thirty, 
forty or more prints are made or enough 
to supply the regular customers of the 
producer. Within a month after the 
release date of the play or story the 
producer knows with reasonable cer- 
tainty whether the motion picture mar- 
ket has been fully supplied, or whether 
there is to be a continuing demand for 
extra prints or copies, as well as the 
probable extent of this demand. Nine 
out of ten negatives have fulfilled their 
usefulness when the original batch of 
prints has been made therefrom; ninety- 
nine out of every hundred are dead and 
valueless, from a commercial stand- 
point, three months after release of the 
subject. 


Money Value of a Negative 


The value of a negative at the time 
of its completion or before the first 
print is made therefrom is nominally 
the cost of production of the play it por- 
trays. This cost may be $500, or it may 
be $500,000, depending entirely upon the 
character of the production, its length, 
or the location, or difficulty of securing 
its several scenes. Whether this cost 


of productions is ever liquidated by the 
receipts from the sale of prints, or not, 
it is a fact that, leaving aside all senti- 


ment, the commercial value of the nega- 
tive ceases absolutely the moment the 
market has been fully supplied. 


Most of the confusion among under- 
writers on the subject of motion pic- 
ture negatives arises from the mistaken 
notion that the product is a marketable 
commodity. It is not. No producer 
would buy a rival’s negative once prints 
therefrom have been circulated, even 
assuming that it can be so secured. As 
before stated, it is purely and simply a 
pattern—nothing more, nothing less. 

Patterns not in use are uninsurable. Those 
in use covered for only one-half the actual 
cash value, and the insurance on them must 
be apportioned among the companies writing 
other portions of the risk. 

The above is a verbatim’ quotatign 
from a book on fire insurance published 
in 1870 by C. C. Hine. Modern under- 
writing has departed considerably from 
this standard, but it is still deemed good 
practice to limit the amount of insur- 
ance on patterns to a percentage of the 
total values at risk. 


Where there is no prejudice against 
the class there can be no objection to 
the insurance of negatives specifically. 
by title, naming a definite amount on 
each, assuming always proper rates and 
co-insurance warranties. There is and 
should be decided objection, however, to 
extending insurance cover upon old and 
worthless negatives bulked in specific 
item and particularly when such nega- 
tives are or may be blanketed in item 
with stock or other conients, 


Question of Policy Clauses 


. We have been told that the limita- 
tions of the film clause in conjunction 
with the co-insurance clause furnishes 
ample protection to the insurer. A 
consideration of this feature in con- 
nection with an analysis of the follow- 
ing copy of a portion of one of the 
forms in use at this time will prove 
interesting. 


“Standard Film Clause of the State 
of New Jersey. 


“It is hereby understood and agreed 
that— 

“1. The value of all negatives, the 
subjects of which have been released 
on the market fifteen (15) days or 
more prior to any loss or damage shall 
be limited to not exceeding three dol- 
lars ($3.00) per lineal foot; and that 


“2. The value of all other negatives 
not released shall ve limited in case 
of loss or damage to the cost of original 
production, but not to exceed five dol- 
lars ($5.00) per lineal foot; and that 

“3. The value of all positives, colored 
or otherwise, shall be limited, in case 
of loss or damage, to not exceeding five 
cents ($.95) per lineal foot; and that 


“4. Negatives and/or positives, the 
subjects of which are censored, are not 
covered by this policy.” 

Since negatives are not merchandise 
or a marketable product it is manifest 
that the assured’s own valuations must 
be the only basis on which any settle- 
ment for loss can be made. The 
measure of depreciation in value will 
likewise be at the pleasure of the as- 
sured. In every film fire a number of 
current negatives, or such as were at 
that time new or approaching release, 
have been saved by zealous employes. 
The hope of definite monetary rewards 


is the incentive for all film employes 
to assume severe risks in this connec- 
tion. Under the _ elective options 
granted to the assured by the film 
clause such saved negatives as cannot 
be removed or concealed may be valued 
(if deemed desirable for purposes of 
co-insurance) as low as five or ten 
cents per foot, while those damaged or 
destroyed may be assessed in the loss 
figures at the limits of three dollars 
and five dollars per foot. These valua- 
tions, it must be remembered, may be 
applied to absolutely obsolete and 
worthless negatives if the selfish in- 
terests of the assured are conserved 
thereby. 

The absolute absurdity of limiting 
cover on wood or metal patterns which 
by their nature may be repaired and 
at worst present but a nominal degree 
of combustibility and damageability and 
not limiting in any way whatsoever 
similar cover upon the highly combust- 
ible and readily damageable motion pic- 
ture film patterns, must be apparent. 

Incidentally, attention is called to the 
fact that by the terms of the clause 
under discussion no basis of value or 
limitation of value is placed upon 
negatives, the subject-matter of which 
have been released one to fifteen days. 
They are covered under the policy, of 
course. But how would the measure of 
damage upon negatives released five or 
ten days be determined? With a rea- 
sonable assured or under certain con- 
ditions unfavorable to the assured the 
solution might be simple. The manner 
in which through numerous court deci- 
sions ambiguous contracts of insurance 
have been interpreted is sufficiently 
well known to underwriters. To ignore 
these lessons and invite additional un- 
certainty seems eminently unwise. 


All Films Are Censored 


Section 4 of the film clause is, and 
always has been, wrong. All films are 
censored. If it is the intent to exclude 
such films as have been unfavorably 
censored—rejected, forbidden—why not 
say so? We elect to exclude such as 
these because, irrespective of any 
amount which may have been expended 
upon their production they are com- 
mercially worthless, since no visualized 
reproduction of the scenes portrayed 
is to be permitted while the ban of 
the censor is upon them. Negatives 
equally worthless through age or con- 
dition we do not exclude. 

One remedy for the unsound condi- 
tion is the addition to all policies cov- 
ering wholly or partly upon negatives 
(unless specifically insured by name 
with a stipulated amount upon each) 
of an endorsement as follows: 

It is understood and agreed that negatives 
the subject-matter of which has been released 
six months or over are excluded from cover 
under this policy. 

Six months is a very liberal term— 
much longer than strict equity should 
demand. One of the foremost motion 
picture concerns stores its negatives in 
two adjoining vaults known as the “In- 
sured Negative Vault” and the “Un- 
insured Negative Vault,” respectively. 
One month after the release date of 
positive prints the negatives therefor 
are removed from the insured vault to 
the uninsured vault. If this is sound 
practice for the firm in question to 
employ on its own initiative, surely a 
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six months’ age limit should not worry 
any honest assured. 

Such an exclusion clause would as a 
matter of fact benefit not only the in- 
surer but equally as well every careful, 
reliable film-owner, some of whom are 
now very inadequately covered but are 
in blissful ignorance of their condition. 

It may be said that moral hazard will 
not develop among the reliable firms in 
the film business. Which are the re- 
liable firms? Mere size will not prove 
an adequate measure. Every one at all 
familiar with the motion picture knows 
that we have approached perilously near 
overproduction, and that profits have 
shrunk in the face of stupendous outlay 
intended primarily to stifle competition. 
Although the European war has materi- 
ally curtailed the income of American 
producers, this has not been the sole 
reason for less prosperity. Paraphras- 
ing a recent statement anent the high 
cost of living “it is not so much the 
high cost of production as the cost of 
high production” which is to-day worry- 
ing the film trade. Under these condi- 
tions the small, careful producer feel- 
ing his way may be a better moral risk 
than the big fellow loaded as he is with 
large obligations which cannot always 
be readily shifted. The many mergers 
and reorganizations of recent years 
seem inexplicable except on the theory 
that they were dictated by the highest 
self-interest. The honest assured ought 
to welcome a change from the present 
system which may prove embarrassing 
to the trade at large even if not spe- 
cifically so to him personally. The in- 
surance companies might better insti- 
tute the change now than after they 
have been well “stung.” 


Suggestion for Specific Cover 


In respect to specific insurance on live 
negatives in and out of vaults, the fol- 
lowing is suggested: 

1. Insurance to be by schedule listing 
each individual negative in the same 
manner as valuable paintings. The date 
of issue, length in feet, and the value 
(as of date of issue) to be attached to 
each item. 

2. A clause or rider to be attached to 
the policy whereby either (a) each nega- 
tive is to be automatically reduced in 
worth a stipulated percentage of its 
original cost for each month of its age 
up to a point mutually agreed upon, 
when it shall cease to have any insur- 
able value: or (b) the schedule to in- 
clude automatically all new issues 
through the elimination from same of 
a number of those first mentioned there- 
on (i. e., the oldest) equalling in value 
those newly covered. A list showing 
the readjustments should be furnished 
by the assured at least once a month 
for the company’s scrutiny and ap- 
proval (endorsement). 

3. The assured to agree to a limita- 
tion of the insurer’s total liability for 
the negatives outside of vaults, such 
limitation to be a percentage of the 
total . liability assumed under the 
schedule. Twenty per cent. is sug- 
gested as a liberal limitation. 

4. In the event of payment for any 
negative or negatives exceeding 30 per 
cent. of the ascertained or agreed 
values of same, the copyright of such 
film or films to revert to the insurer. 

The time is ripe for the adoption of 
some such course in the insurance of 
motion -picture negatives. 





LLOYD’S ODDS ON PEACE 

Hamilton Fish, Jr., Vice-President of 
Jchn C. Paige & Co., cabled to Lloyd’s 
for information as to the quotations on 
the prospect of peace according to the 
New York “Times,” and he received the 
quotation 13 to 6 with this information: 
“Peace,” as defined in these terms, 
does not necessarily mean the actual 
signing of the treaty of peace, but the 
declaration of an armistice for nego- 
tiations which would lead to the even- 
tual signing of a treaty. 
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Contractors’ Surety 
Underwriting Bureau 


NECESSARY TO PUT BONDING ON 
STABLE BASIS 








Opportunities for Deception Under 
Present System—Speculation 
Not Discouraged 





(By an Underwriter.) 

We often hear the remark that the 
writing of surety bonds for contractors 
will never be on a stable basis until 
there is established a contract under- 
writing bureau, the same as is main- 
tained by the fire companies but there 
is apparently no concerted effort being 
made to establish such a bureau. The 
agents want it because it will mean 
more business for all of them and a 


weeding out of the undesirable fiy-by- 
night contractors and less embarrass- 
ment in the way of turned-down appli- 
cations by the home offices. The bond- 
ing companies, themselves, want it but 
seem to be unable to bring it about 
because there are one or two objectors; 
therefore, the insurance departments of 
the States should see to it that the 
establishment of such a bureau shall 
be encouraged because it will mean 
safer business for the companies and 
less chance of their reserves being at- 
tacked when they receive a large claim 
on one of these bonds. 


Present System 

Under the present system, a contrac- 
tor who is in need of ready money, can 
go to a surety company and if he does 
not have much work on hand, he can 
procure a bond on a contract, providing 
all other matters are _ satisfactory. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent 
him from taking on another contract 
within a week’s time and going to an- 
other and less conservative surety com- 
pany and getting a bond. At this point 
the contractor sees a chance to specu- 
late on contracts and he bids on a third 
contract and goes to one of the more 
unconservative surety companies and 
perhaps does not disclose one or two 
contracts which he has on hand and 
is bonded by that company largely be- 
cause it is known that the first com- 
panies are known to cater to him. All 
of the companies are, however, acting 
under a deception and without co-opera- 
tion. The contractor does not prove a 
good manager and changing conditions, 
due to high labor, etc., make his con- 
tracts unprofitable. Yet, he continues 
to buy from materialmen and they con- 
tinue to sell him anything he needs 
because they are aware that under the 
laws of the State wherein he is work- 
ing, or because of the terms of the 
contract which he is performing, the 
surety has consciously or unconsciously 
guaranteed the owner against loss on 
account of liens, etc. 

The crash comes suddenly and the 
surety companies find themselves in- 
volved not only for the difference be- 
tween the bid price and the new con- 
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tract price, but they also have to pay 
for all material and laborers’ liens. 
Co-operation 

One would think that the surety com- 
panies with such a condition confront- 
ing them, would get together and force 
the establishment of an underwriting 
bureau which would place a limit upon 
all contractors in each State or section 
and to which a daily report should be 
made of outstanding suretyship and the 
limits prescribed by that bureau could 
not be overwritten any more than 
would a fire agent think of placing 
more insurance on certain buildings in 
a fire district than authorized. Further- 
more, the contractor would make a 
sworn financial statement to one head- 
quarters only and not be subject to 
continual requests for it from various 
bonding agents. One can readily see 
that this would be a distinct advantage 
to the companies and to the agents, 
who would be on an equal footing one 
with the other, but all of this is evi- 
dently opposed by one or two com- 
panies who do quite a large contract 
bonding business, but who in the long 
run seldom, if ever, make larger net 
results on the business than the more 
conservative companies who are not 
writing as large a volume of business. 

It is, therefore, suggested that, for 
the safety of the business and the bet- 
ter standing of surety companies, and 
for the good that it will do the building 
profession in general, as well as to 
owners and architects who are misled 
by countless forms of contracts and 
bonds—the insurance departments of 
the States should take a hand and push 
this subject to a consummation. The 
casualty and surety agents’ associations 
should request that it be done from 
selfish if not from civic motives. 





PLATE GLASS MEN ACT 





Cost of Replacements 72 Per Cent. 
Greater Than Year Ago—Exchange 
Approves Rate Increase 





Plate glass men, at the meeting of 
the Exchange on Tuesday, estimated 
that the cost of replacements under 
present conditions, exclusive of the in- 
crease of 10 per cent. in cost of glass 
effective this month, is 72 per cent. 
greater than one year ago. This was 
the basis of the action of the Exchange 
én approving a raise in rates. The in- 
crease has yet to be sanctioned by the 
Insurance Department. The National 

tate Glass Association also met in 
eenjunction with the meeting of the 
Exchange. Chairman Stevens, of the 
Aetna, reported on interviews made by 
a committee on representatives of 
those companies which have not yet 
joined the organization. 





HARTFORD ACCIDENT PLANS 

The Hartford Accident Indemnity, as 
a result of the recent additions to the 
staff of its New York City branch office, 
has prepared to increase the facilities 
of this office, and on January 1 will 
withdraw from The Gauvin Agency, 
Inc., which has represented it for bur- 
glary department. 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


SSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager. 
GENERAL BUILDING - 4%" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


UNION CASUALTY AFFAIRS 





Two Receivers Named—One By Federal 
Court and One in Dauphin 
County 





The affairs of the Union Casualty 
were again exploited in the Pennsyl- 
vania newspapers this week. Two re- 
ceivers were appointed, one by the Fed- 
eral Court and the other by the Dau- 
phin County Court. The judges in the 
last named court say that the Federal 
Ccurt should not have butted in, as the 
Insurance Department’s application for 
a receiver was heard by the Dauphin 
ccunty judges on Tuesday. 


Former State Senator Joseph H. 
Thompson, of Beaver Falls, Beaver 
county, one of the attorneys for the 
Pension Mutual, which has a deficiency 
of $1,000,000, according to Commission- 
er O’Neil, was made temporary receiver 
for that Company, while Samuel W. 
Cooper, a Philadelphia attorney, was 
named as receiver for the Union Cas- 
ualty. Now the Dauphin county courts 
say these appointments have no stand- 
ing. 

Representatives of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Department bitterly denounced 
Wood as ‘a conspirator to ruin his com- 
pany, and Thompson was accused of 
being guilty of violating professional 
ethics. Just about the time Thompson 
was seeking to block receivership pro- 
ceedings he was appointed a receiver 
for the Pension Mutual. 


The day’s hearing developed that 
every director of the Union Casualty 
was owner of shares in that company, 
and that L. D. Wood was the owner of 
more than 1,200 shares. 

The name of ex-Attorney General 
John C. Bell figured in the testimony 
of John W. Reese, an insurance exam- 
iner attached to the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


Reese testified that the Union Cas- 
ualty paid out various amounts of 
meney for “extraordinary expenses” 
that had absolutely nothing to do with 
the affairs of that Company. Among 
those who participated in receiving 
money from the Union Casualty were: 

John C. ‘Bell, $7,500; L. D. Wood, 
$7,500; H. G. Welch, $7,500; L. D. 
Wood, three trips to Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh between April 8 and Sep- 
tember 1, 1916, $490- H. G. Welch, 
$436.53; Miss M. L. Kirkpatrick, a 
stenographer for Wood, $207.45; L. H. 
Morgan, $483.33. 





BONUS FOR EMPLOYES 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Surety at its last meeting recog- 
nized the existing conditions in the in- 
creased cost of living by voting to those 
employes earning $200 per month or 
less and who have been in the service 
of the Company more than six months 
ar. additional 15 per cent. on their sal- 
aries. To those employes earning $200 
per month or less and in the service of 
the Company six months or less an ad- 
citional 10 per cent. on their salaries. 


REFORMERS WORST INFLUENCE 





Fdson S. Lott Says They Do More Harm 
Than Politicians—Cites Condition 
of Washington Fund 





That insurance interests have been 
damaged in a lesser degree through the 
activities of politicians than of so-called 
reformers, was the statement made by 
Edson S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty Co., in his address be- 
fore the Insurance Society of New York 
on Tuesday. In support of this state- 
ment Mr. Lott described how reformers 
and magazine writers in the State of 
Washington had succeeded in foisting 
upon the people a compensation fund 
which set aside at the rate of $56.61 to 
pay. estimated claims of $120. 

Mr. Lott’s subject was “Politics vs. 
Compensation.” He summed up by 
saying that no State save Wyoming 
has passed a monopolistic State fund 


law since 1913. Since then Colorado, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Montana, Oklahoma, Penn- 


sylvania and Vermont have defeated 
the efforts of reformers and politicians 
to enact such laws. He said that the 
co-partnership of politicians and self- 
styled reformers cannot much longer 
fool the people about the best means 
to secure the payment of workmen’s 
compensation. 





BUREAU MEETING POSTPONED 

The preliminary meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the personal acci- 
dent: and health bureau which was 
called for December 15 at the Astor, 
was postponed until January 23. The 
new provision for Iowa policies was to 
have been reported upon. 





Earl D. McKenzie, manager of the 
life and accident departments of the 
Travelers, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, was presented with a beautiful 
watch by the agency force at a luncheon 
given last week. The luncheon was in 
honor of H. H. Armstrong, assistant 
superintendent of agencies at the home 
office, who was in Minneapolis. 





COMPANY SOLICITS DIRECT 

Brokers were addressed this week and 
notified of the action of one of the Bos- 
ton casualty companies in employing 
solicitors to secure direct from the as- 
sured renewals which had originally 
been placed on their books by brokers. 





EMERGENCY REMUNERATION 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Cennecticut General on December 7 it 
was voted to pay to the clerks of the 
hcme office, as an emergency remunera- 
tion, 8 per cent. of their salaries for 
the year, in no case to exceed $150. 





CROSTHWAITE BACK 
B. M. Crosthwaite has returned from 
a two weeks’ hunting trip on an island 
off the Carolinas. 
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Shows Great Burden of 
Social Insurance 


W. G. CURTIS ANALYZES LABOR 
ASSOCIATION BILL 





Enormous Tax Increases Would Be 
Necessary—Could Not Be Enforced 
—Unlimited Political Patronage 





In discussing the extent to which 
State health insurance would multiply 
State jobs and tax burdens, W. G. Cur- 
tis, president of the National Casualty 
Co., in an address before the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents last 
week, made an analysis of the plan pro- 
posed by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. The elaborate sys- 
tem proposed by this body would neces. 
sitate an investment of $200,000,000. 

New York city employs 45,000 who 


would come under this law, and that 
would mean 18 carrier associations em- 
pioying 1,800 politicians to govern and 
administer the earrier’s affairs; about 
helf full time, and the rest part time or 
associate connections; all full-time em- 
ployes to be paid 100 per cent. of wages 
and 60 per cent. of the cost of their 
ccmpulsory health insurance by the 
city, while all part time or specially 
affiliated would be in position to enjoy 
the “favoritism and log-rolling.” All 
large cities, like Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, etc., would establish similar 
political unit carriers. Every hamlet, 
village, town, city, township and county 
wceuld have to pay for its employes. 
Results in New York State 

The whole number of carriers of all 
kinds to care for the 4,000,000 wage- 
earners in New York State, based on 
the German, French and English aver 
age of 2,500 wage-earners per carrier, 
would be 1,600 associations, and it is 
reasonable and conservative to esti- 
mate that at least 300 associations in 
New York State would be politically 
organized, equipped and _ controlled. 
“Three hundred associations would 
mean 30,000 full pay or part time pay, 
or ‘log-rolling’ political berths,” said 
Mr. Curtis, “and we agree with Com- 
missioner Potts, of Illinois, who said in 
substance in his introductory remarks 
at Richmond recently, ‘The political 
party in power at the time this form of 
insurance is assumed might perpetuate 
itself.’ ” 

In 1910 Germany had 23,000 carriers 
with only 14,000,000 insured. On that 
basis New York would have 7,400 car- 
riers instead of 1,600. 

“It may be argued that the scheme is 
intended to be put in operation only in 
large centers of population,” Mr. Curtis 
said, “but all the taxpayers of the State 
contribute pro rata to the State’s 20 per 
cent.; and that a very large percentage 
of the wage-earners will be found out- 
side the principal cities. There are 
only 1,000 cities in the whole United 
States with population sufficient to sup- 
port one or more carrier associations. 
In the 22 States west of the Mississippi 
there are only 300, scattered over the 
2,900,000 square miles. These 22 States, 
with their 12,000,000 wage-earners, 
represent one-third of the sickness to 
be cured or prevented. They also rep- 
$600,000,000 
wage loss caused annually by sickness, 


and which compulsory health insurance 
promises to save; so they must not be 
left out of the reckoning. ‘These illus- 
trations are presented to prove our 
point that the scheme is impractical, 
and that you could not bring more than 
a small portion of the wage-earners 
within such a law.” 
Big Tax Increase Necessary 

Under such a scheme as this com- 
pulsory health bill, Mr. Curtis contin- 
ued, the tax burden would increase tre- 
mendously. New York, with its 4,000,- 
000 wage-earners, sustains a wage loss 


through sickness of $72,000,000 per 
year. Compulsory health insurance will 
cost in New York $96,000,000 per 
year. The State contributes 20 per 


cent., plus the cost for its 27,000 cov- 
ered employes, plus the cost of the 
commission’s expenses; total, $20,800,- 
600. The State tax on real and pei 
scnal property for 1915 was $20,000,000, 
therefore the increase ‘in the State tax 
would be 104 per cent. Pennsylvania’s 
whole contribution on the same basis 
would be $16,800,000, and as it, like New 
Jersey, California and several other 
States, levies no real or personal tax, 
we wonder just where the money will 
come from. It could not come from 
transportation, inheritance, poll, excise, 
bank, insurance, corporation and such 
taxes, which at present furnish those 
States with revenue, unless all those 
laws were amended. Apparently the 
only alternative wouid be to inaugurate 
personal property tax, and $16,800,000 
for Pennsylvania, $6,700,000 for Cali- 
fernia, and $6,200,000 for New Jersey, 
would probably arouse the taxpayers to 
better understanding. The increase in 
Illinois would be 83 per cent.; Ohio, 315 
per cent.; Massachusetts, 99 per cent.; 
Michigan, 70 per cent.; Indiana, 307 per 
cent., and it is a very safe conclusion 
that the average for all States would be 
100 per cent. That would be on State 
taxes alone. But it wouldn’t end there. 
The whole cost to every city and county 
must also be paid by increased taxes, 
and after the taxpayer has figured out 
just how much the whole tax amounts 
to he can, if he is an employer, add on 
40 per cent. of the cost of the insur- 
ance on his own employes, and in New 
York the employer-taxpayers will find 
the sum to be paid by them is $59,200,- 
000 per year. Doubtless New York and 
all other States are alike; tax ridden 
already, and finances always in bad 
shape. 

State Auditor of Ohio, Dohaney, in 
his report to the Governor under date 
of June 30th, says: “It would require a 
larger volume than this report to prop- 
erly present the deplorable condition of 
these hundreds of taxing districts that 
are facing bankruptcy.” “One leading 
Olio city, with a tax rate of 6 per cent., 
will show a deficit of half a million 
dollars for operating expenses. An- 
other has an interest debt of double its 
income. Counties, townships and school 
districts in same condition. 

“And yet,” said Mr. Curtis, “social in- 
surance advocates will ask the Ohio 
Legislature to enact a law that will 
treble the State tax, and all told will 
saddle the taxpayer with another $30,- 
060,000. Economically—that is politi- 
cally economical—the plan seems to be 
demonstrable. For its service in col- 
lecting and turning over to carrier as- 
seciations in New York $19,200,000, the 
State will get rid of a few of its exist- 
ing charities, costing at present not 
one-fifth of that sum. Other States 
would fare similarly. That is, they 


Recent Large Bonds 
Written By F. & C. 


WADE FETZER LANDS BIG 


FOR COMPANY 


ONE 





$5,000,000 Bond in Probate Court of 
Cook County—National Union 
Covered 





Some recent bonds, large and inter- 
esting, written by the Fidelity & 
Casualty, follow: 

1. National Union 

This is one of the largest fraternal- 
order life insurance organizations. It 
has been in business thirty-five years, 
and is very widely and _ favorably 
known. The organization gives minute 
attention in numerous ways to the 
safeguarding of its trust funds, and it 
naturally attaches great importance in 
this respect to fidelity bonds. All the 
bonds of the order were recently award- 
ed by the executive officers of the or- 
der at Toledo, Ohio, and surety men 
from all parts of the country were 
present in large numbers to compete 
for the business. We were so ably 
represented there in the person of Mr. 
George Gannon that the result was a 
foregone conclusion, and our friends 
the enemy might just as well have 
saved their car fare, and we our con- 
solation cocktails. The entire business 
was given to the F. & C., including one 
of the largest fidelity bonds ever issued 
—a $300,000 bond covering Mr. Charles 
G. Bentley, the treasurer of the order. 

2. Kansas Natural Gas Company 

This Kansas public service corpora- 
tion desired to charge for its product 
more than the rate permitted by a 
Kansas statute, and received permis- 
sion from the court to do so provided 





New Jersey ; 
Electrical Inspections 
(Continued from page 15.) 


proceedings, and may call upon the sec- 
retary of the society to act as its clerk. 

Amend Section 9 by changing its title 
te “Section 10” and by making it read 
as follows: 

Section 10. The rules of this society 
as to brokerage and commssion and all 
other matters affecting the relations 
and conduct of its members shall ap- 
ply to all risks located in Essex county 
aud all that portion of the county of 
Hudson lying west of the Hackensack 
river, all of which shall be considered 
the territory of the society, but the 
electrical department shall not be re- 
stricted as to the territory in which it 
may undertake the examination of elec- 
trical equipment and wiring; and the 
electrical rules and requirements of the 
society shall extend to all territory so 
occupied. 

Amend the remaining sections of the 
agreement by changing their titles, 
making Section 10 read Section 11, Sec- 
tion 11-12, etc., to the end. 

Section 9 of the membership agree- 


would have to impose $5.00 of tax bur- 
den to give relief of $1.00 from State 
institutional charity.” 

For his enforced investment of $59,- 
200,000 the employer gets nothing, Mr. 
Curtis continued. For his investment 
the wage-earner gets back all told 85 
per cent. of his own contribution. 








it filed a bond for $750,000 conditioned, 
among other things, for the refunding 
of the excess charged in case of an 
ultimate decision against it. The F. & 
C. wrote the bond. This was an ex- 
ceedingly complicated and troublesome 
piece of surety underwriting. One 
condition of the bond, for example, was-. 
that the gas company should expend 
upon improvements to its plant within 
a year $750,000. Mr. Wade Fetzer of 
the Chicago office handled the matter 
with notable and characteristic effi- 
ciency, and much credit is due him for 
having so arranged all the indemnify- 
ing and other safeguarding details as 
to render the risk prudently under- 
writable and acceptable. 
3. Detroit-Superior Bridge 

A notable engineering undertaking is 
the construction of the Detroit-Superior 
Bridge at Cleveland, Ohio—a double- 
deck, high-level, 2,880-foot structure de- 
signed to convey pedestrians, vehicles 
and six electric car lines over the 
Cuyahoga River. Its 591-foot main 
span is the longest arch in the coun- 
try, with the exception of one at 
Niagara Falls and the Hell Gate arch 
recently completed for the New York 
Connecting Railway. The subway ap- 
proaches to the bridge proper will cost 
over one million dollars, and the con- 
tractors on that part of the work were 
required to give a bond in the sum of 
$525,000. An F. & C. vond was filed. 
4. Philip C. Lindgren, Administrator 

with Will Annexed 

One of the largest bonds ever filed 
in the Probate Court of Cook County, 
lliinois, was issued by F. & C. last 
month in behalf of Philip C. Lindgren, 
administrator with the will annexed of 
certain property included in the estate 
of John K. Stewart. The property was 
inventoried at about three million dol- 
lars, and a bond of five million dollars 
was furnished by the F. & C. 








ment proposed to be amended is as fol- 
lows: ; 

Section 9. The rules of this society 
shall apply on all risks located in Essex 
ecunty and all that portion of the coun- 
ty of Hudson lying west of the Hacken- 
sack river. 

Members 

All fire insurance companies author- 
ized to do business in the State of New 
Jersey are eligible to membership. 

Annexes Members of Society 

Resolutions recommended and en- 
dcrsed by the society January 14, 1913, 
follow: 

Whereas, A number of companies, 
members of this society, have formed 
underwriters’ agencies whose policies 
they guarantee, and have appointed 
agents therefore in this territory; and 

Whereas, As a matter of course such 
agencies are under the same obliga- 
tiens to this society as are their spon- 
sor companies by reason of their mem- 
bership; therefore, 

Resolved, That such agencies issuing 
policies guaranteed by member com- 
panies only be declared members of 
this society subject to all the incident 
responsibilities and benefits, and. that 
they be enrolled as members forth- 
with; and further 

Resolved, That hereafter it shall be 
the practice of the society to consider 
any and all underwriters’ agencies so 
formed by member companies members 
of the society from the date of the com- 
mencement by them of business in this 
territory. 





Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus over all liabilities 
Losses paid to June 30, 1916 


Boiler Insurance; Fly Wheel Insurance. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William Street 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1916 


stvenssessoneccccruoccssces $13,129,602.70 
oetevcesdeavesttees seeseees 9,115,416.08 
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This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
surance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage, Collision, Fire and Theft), 
Physicians, Driggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, 


, ’ 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 


orkmen’s Compensation—Steam 








C. H. FRANKLIN, U. S. Mer. and Attorney 
LIABILITY— 





The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 


of Frankfort-On-The-Main, Germany 
——ESTABLISHED 1865—— 
United States Department, 123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 
TRUSTEES: Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 


INSURANCES TRANSACTED 


Employers 

Public Vessel Owners Burglary 

Teams General Contingent Workmen's Collective 
Workmen's Landlords Druggists & Individual Accident & Health 
Compensation _ Elevator Physicians Industrial Accident & Health 


AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U. S. Branch 
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Special Talks With Local Agents 




















Following the Black Tom 


Lessons explosion, there were 
of also set in motion pro- 
.-Black Tom cesses that will directly 


benefit the business of 
plate glass insurance: 

First. It has taught a lesson in rate 
making that will prove invaluable, 
namely, the necessity for providing a 
factor to take care of contingencies be- 
yond the normal hazard and particu- 
larly the catastrophe loss. It is always 
the “unexpected” in any class of in- 
surance that brings out heretofore un- 
foreseen points requiring consideration, 
and this striking experience in the 
plate glass line has been fruitful in 
that respect. 

Second. The producer has needed 
such a demonstration of the catastro- 
phe hazard to overcome the arguments 
of the self-insurer. He can now find 
ta larger field for his endeavors and, as 
the group of prospects increases, ex- 
tending the field of solicitation, so will 
his commission return increase in pro- 
portion as he cultivates that field. It 
is believed that changed conditions 
will have a tendency to create a greater 
interest on the part of-the broker and 
other producers in the plate glass in- 
surance business, and thus develop a 
broader channel of business production 
for the company. 

Third. A large portion of the tre- 
mendous outlay was on losses sustain- 
ed in Brooklyn and in towns in New 
Jersey near the scene of the accident. 
In the latter State the rates have been 
thoroughly demoralized for ‘the past 
twelve months. Up to October, 1915, 
the normal rate for business in that 
State was Manual less 25 per cent. 
Since that time risks have been freely 
accepted by some companies at Manual 
less 80 per cent. A group of brokers 
in Brooklyn agitated the revision of 
rates for that territory, and succeeded 
in bringing sufficient pressure to bear 
on the Plate Glass Insurance Exchange 
to cause a downward modification and 
in the vernacular of today, the com- 
panies “paid the freight.” It may now 
be expected, in view of the severity of 
the lesson these people have received, 
that they will realize the necessity of 
abandoning such methods. 

—F. & C. Bulletin. 
ok ot ok 
A wri-er in the agents’ 

Billy Sunday paper of the National 

the Greatest Casualty Co. says Billy 

Salesman! Sunday is the greatest 

salesman. Within the 
last two or three years, he says, sales- 
manship has become a definite some- 
thing, just as though it had physical 
form, Uptothat time it was recognized 
as an element or a factor in business. 
Qf course there had to be salesmen to 
introduce merchants to wares, just as 
someone had to introduce people to one 
another, but after that it was up to 


the people. In the case of wares and 
merchants it was generally believed 
that wares of superior quality and 


merit and backed by a manufacturer of 
standing and reputation needed nothing 
more than mere intrcduction, but the 
great strides made by salesmanship 
have now produced the definite conclu- 
sion that goods, however meritorious, 
will not sell themselves. The best on 
the market have to be pushed, and 
success depends wholly upon the push- 
er. If he is a live wire and knows his 
business, a great demand is soon crea- 
ted. If he isn’t, his wares go begging. 
Selling isn’t easy even when you have 
a snap. It requires work, and hard 
work at that, most all of the time. 
Some wares are comparatively easy to 
sell, and some are very hard. Goods 
that can be delivered are easiest, be- 
eause the purchaser can examine and 
judge for himsettf. 

Next comes goods sold from sample. 
The customer is skeptical, and in many 
eases, unwilling to trade. It takes a 


more skilful salesman to sell for future 
delivery. 

Next hardes: comes the work of the 
Insurance Salesmaa. To succeed he 
must be capable and clever. He has 
no wares to show, and no wares to 
deliver. He must seli his word and 
his company’s reputation. No date for 
delivery excep: contingent. Just an as- 
surance that the cocument he delivers 
is a warehouse receipt, wherein is 
stored a surplus product, and tha: un- 
der certain contingencies he can drive 
up with his wagon, present his receipt 
and drive away with the goods. That 
is high class salesmanship of the first 
order. 

But the greatest salesman of them 
all, and in a class by himself, is Billy 
Sunday. What he doesn’t know about 
selling will not be discovered. Think 
of the nerve it takes for a man to look 
over .a city like Detroi: with church 
spires sticking up everywhere, and de- 
cide that it isn’t consuming enough re- 
ligion, and that he can increase the 
consumption. Think of the ability 
necessary to convuice the pastors of 
fifty churches that he can help them 
sell their goods and get them to placard 
their churches that they are co-operat- 
ing with him. Think of the optimism 
necessary to justify a tabernacle such 
as was built and is over-crowded twice 
caily. Think of a choir of five hundred, 
and of two hundred ushers, and then 
think of him sucveeding in selling just 
cold religion. He is dealing in pro‘ec- 
tion of good living now with post mor- 
tem dividends. You are dealing in pro- 
tection and ante mortem dividends. 
Your mission isn’: as great as his, but 
it is great, and with some of his fire 
and steam you can get lots more of 
them on the do-:ted line, just as he 
brings them up the sawdust trail. Hit 
7em up. 

oe He ok 
The Fidelity and Casu- 

Forecasts alty Company predicts a 

Plate Glass general increase in plate 

Increases glass insurance rates in 

the. current number of the 
Company’s “Bulletin,” the following 
comment being of special interest: 

The marked increase in the cost of 
plate glass, without a corresponding in- 
crease in rates, has caused this Com- 
pany to be very careful in the under- 
writing. We are paying particular at- 
tention, not only to the manner in which 
glass is set, but also to the size of the 
glass, and whether or not lights con- 
tain solid ‘bands of paint. A light of 
glass which about a year ago cost $40.00 
now costs at least $80.00 for replace- 
ment. This increase is due to the great 
advance in the cost of raw materials 
and labor conditions in the making of 
plate glass. The Agents can therefore 
see the unusual importance of careful 
underwriting, and we are urging you 
at this time to make very thorough in- 
spections of all risks. 

If our Agents would explain to the 
various assureds that the property they 
are insuring to-day is worth twice as 
much as it was a few months ago, we 
believe the assureds would meet the 
Company in the matter of an increase 





A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


OF NEW YORK 
47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 








PREPAREDNESS 





The ACCIDENT and HEALTH Business 


Is Growing Faster Than Any Other Casualty Line 
Are You Prepared to Write It? 


We Want Agents and We Are Prepared to Equip and Help 
Them! 


Prudential Casualty Company 
INDIANAPOLIS ; 
Branch Office—80 Maiden Lane, New York City 








C. A. CRAIG, President 





W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 
The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


in ONE policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 





in premiums. Our.Company, and other 
of the larger companies, have not in- 
creased their premium rates up to this 
time, but will unquestionably do so 
shortly. in practically every other line 
of business it has been necessary to in- 
crease prices, due to the increase in the 
cost of raw materials used in the manu- 
facture of same. 

It is urgently requested that our 
Agents now co-operate with the Com- 
pany in carefully inspecting all risks, 
and, if possible, in increasing the pre- 
miums now whenever possible. This 
will pave the way for the probable mar- 
ked increased rates that will have to 
come. 

Consider the importance of the above 
and help the Company by starting now 
to get higher rates. 





HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 





ENGLAND 











AGENTS’ MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


At the meeting of national and State 
officers in New York City last week, at 
the time of the commissioners’ conven- 
tion, it was decided to hold the mid-year 
conference in Washington. The date 
probably will be the second week in 
February. The conference this year will 
be an important one, and Washington 
will give agents an opportunity to visit 
the National Capital. The location will 
accommodate most of the agents who 
will attend. 


CONTINENTAL 
Casualty Company 


CHICAGO 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


ORE good 
have been attracted TO 
our field force this year than 


producers 


any other year of our 


history. 


Why? Service---That’s Why! 


























THE EASTERN 





UNDERWRITER 


' December 22, 1916. 
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ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 








NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


VM MM 
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Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
|| ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. Itisa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well to 
. 2 investigate. 





MM 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


ANNUUM 


Working with William N. Compton and the John . 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
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The Peoria Life Insurance ene 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS - 
Invests all its funds in Farm Mortgages 
A farm mortgage behind every policy 
A special proposition to agents 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








A GOOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 
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| American Central Life 


Insurance Company 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 























J. C. WILSON, 


President 


J. S. EDWARDS, 


Secretary 





An opportunity for rapid advancement is offerea to men 
who are willing—and will. 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 


H.'M. HARGROVE, Vice-President 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Liverpool 











U. S$. Gash Assets, Dec, 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 
Surplus, - 4,941,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904 1,051,543.00 









amo London 
ano Globe 
Insurance Co, 


CIMICED 








Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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